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THE  RISE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

SUI’T.  AARON  OOVK,  DENVKR,  COLORADO. 

rr^IIp]  evolution  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  has  varied 
i-  in  rapidity  from  1839,  when  Nathan  Bishop,  the  first  city 
superintendent,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  in  Providence, 
Rliode  Island,  to  the  present  time.  The  office  had  a  temporary 
existence  in  Springfield  before  it  was  established  in  Boston,  but 
had  been  discontinued  there.  Professor  Greene  was  superintend¬ 
ent  at  Springfield  in  1842,  and  the  office  ended  with  his  service. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  initial  movement  which  has  resulted 
in  a  custom  now  quite  generally  adopted.  Just  now  the  whirl 
and  buzz  of  change  seems  greater  than  ever.  Out  of  the  agita¬ 
tion,  and  because  of  the  disi)Osition  of  communities  to  define  the 
duties  of  that  office  and  establish  its  functions  firmly,  arise  move¬ 
ments  for  changes  of  .school  laws  in  cities,  recently  illustrated  by 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Indianai)oli8,  Cleveland  and  others. 
The  fact  that  these  cities  are  moving  measurably  at  the  same  time, 
independently  each  of  the  other,  affords  a  basis  for  the  opinion 
that  the  movement  is  natural  and  reasonable.  A  tendency,  defi¬ 
nitely  to  place  responsibility  for  public  work  has  been  growing  for 
several  years  in  all  dei>artments  of  municipal  government,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  school  administration.  In  this  movement  it  must  be 
expected  that  with  those  who  have  the  power  and  ability, 
extremes  will  l)e  reached. 

One  notices  liiat  an  admirable  school  law, —  admirable  in  most 
respects  — prepared  by  the  Chicago  Commission  and  turned  down 
by  the  Illinois  legislature;  and  that  of  Detroit,  prepared  in  the 
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same  way  with  defeat  promised  in  the  Michigan  legislature,  failed 
of  passage,  not  only  because  of  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of 
the  legislators,  but  quite  as  much  because  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  school  people  themselves.  Indianapolis,  as  usual,  sets  the 
pace  and  Indiana  leads  in  admirable  school  legislation ;  without 
agitation  or  commotion  a  school  law  for  the  government  of  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis,  including  all  the  admirable  measures  of 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  has  become  the  law  of  the  state ; 
and  this  without  serious  opposition  and  with  the  concurrence  and 
agreement  of  the  school  people  of  Indianapolis.  The  chief  obsta¬ 
cle  to  progress  is  and  ever  will  be,  the  compulsory  relinquishing 
of  petty  executive  power  which  is  a  mistaken  function  of  any 
controlling  Board  of  Direction.  The  possession  of  power  is 
usually  accompanied  by  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  to  participate  in  any  measure  that  will  detract  from 
personal  influence.  In  seeking  for  efficient  school  administration, 
and  with  the  belief  that  personal  responsibility  is  the  factor  to  l)e 
considered,  the  disposition  to  place  absolute  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  is  threatening  and  harmful.  The 
people  of  our  country  are  still  democrats  to  the  extent  that  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  and  independent  action  without  appearance  of  des¬ 
potic  dictation  is  demanded ;  and  so  when  the  proposition  is  made 
to  place  unlimited  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  suspicions  arise  and  opposition  obtains  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  proposed  reform.  While  the  history  of  the 
operation  of  the  Cleveland  law  so  far  under  the  generalship  of 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Sargent,  presents  to  outsiders  an  appearance 
of  great  smoothness  and  efficiency,  and  while  the  workings  there, 
to  the  onlookers  seem  incomparably  smooth,  sufficient  time  has 
not  yet  elapsed  to  prove  the  virtue  of  the  absolute  government 
for  which  Cleveland  is  provided  by  law.  One  is  led  also  to  ask, 
is  that  government  as  absolute,  and  are  the  directors  and  superin¬ 
tendent  as  supreme  in  dictating  as  the  reading  of  the  law  indi¬ 
cates? 

One  feature  of  these  proposed  reforms  already  adopted  by 
Cleveland  and  Indianapolis  and  measurably  by  St.  Louis,  would 
better  be  more,  and  a  second,  less,  emphatic.  To  the  first  I  refer 
to  defined  limitations  on  the  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  seemed  exceedingly  difficult 
if  not  impossible,  for  a  Board  of  Education,  either  as  a  whole  or 
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as  individuals,  to  refrain  from  participating  in  the  executive  work 
of  the  superintendent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  in  transfers,  in  the  adjustments  of  sala¬ 
ries  by  grade,  in  the  thousand  details  whereby  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  pupil  is  temporarily  affected,  for  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  refrain  from  participating  in  acting  thereon, 
is  frequently  an  act  of  self-denial  bordering  on  heroism.  Such 
conduct  cannot  be  true  of  all  boards  or  of  all  individual  meml^ers 
of  boards,  but  it  is  quite  customary  enough  to  be  noticeable. 

What  objection  to  comparing  the  conduct  of  a  school  corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  conduct  of  a  great  business  corporation,  each  of  which 
is  directed  by  a  board  of  control  and  administered  by  an  executive 
officer?  It  would  be  counted  a  misfortune  to  that  railroad  where, 
in  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  after  the  board  had  directed  the 
kind  of  biidge,  the  expense  and  the  time  of  its  completion,  for  a 
member  of  the  directory  to  give  instructions  or  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  the  building.  Is  not  this  comparable  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  city  schools?  It  is  unfortunate  for  a  member  of  a 
legislative  body  to  undertake  to  be  the  executive  of  the  laws  he 
himself  makes.  To  go  to  the  highest  plane  for  illustration,  the 
Board  of  Education  is  the  Congress ;  the  Superintendent  the 
executive ;  the  Congress  is  competent  and  its  duties  are  plainly 
set  forth,  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
the  country’s  interests  ;  to  make  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  expenses ;  to  grade  tlie  offices  and  fix  salaries  for  grades, — 
never  for  individuals, —  to  provide  for  the  manner  and  method  of 
appointment  and  to  hand  down  those  rules  and  regulations  to  the 
executive  whose  duties  are  mandatory, —  namely,  to  do  as  he  is 
told  to  do  and  to  do  nothing  else,  with  discretion  in  method  of 
execution. 

The  few  cities  that  have  a  Board  of  Education  that  has  confined 
the  action  to  legislation, —  and  there  are  several  in  the  country, — 
have  pursued  an  unembarrassed  and  successful  career  year  after 
year,  increasing  in  efficiency  and  growing  in  number  from  the 
beginning ;  while  those  cities  that  have  been  subjected  to  indi¬ 
vidual  interference  by  members  of  boards  of  control  are  still 
floundering  in  the  sea  of  uncertainty  and  discouragement,  with 
only  that  success  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  selection  of  a 
few  hundred  competent  teachers  and  principals,  who  are  too  able 
and  too  strong  to  be  thwarted  in  proper  efforts  by  the  whirl  of 
disturbed  atmosphere  amongst  their  superiors. 
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The  outcome  is  sure  to  bring  a  modified  conduct  of  schools  and 
a  greater  personal  responsibility  with  the  superintendent ;  but 
never  permanently  so  personal  as  to  make  him  absolute.  A  super¬ 
intendent  ought  never  to  have  power  of  selecting  and  appointing 
teachers ;  that  position  supposes  an  infallibility  in  judgment  that 
belongs  to  no  one  man.  The  Board  of  Education  should  make 
provision  for  the  examining  and  certificating  of  competent  material 
for  the  various  departments  in  the  schools;  such  certificates  to 
issue  from  other  authority  than  the  superintendent  alone  ;  lists  of 
that  material  properly  accredited  and  placed  in  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  hands,  furnish  him  with  competent  instruments  for  accom¬ 
plishing  his  work  without  embarrassing  him  with  the  suspicion 
of  the  public  that  his  appointments  are  partial ;  and  at  the  same 
time  with  ample  assurance  of  the  competency  of  the  appointee 
except  along  the  lines  w'here  only  actual  work  in  the  school-room 
can  determine. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

PROF.  JAMES  S.  SNOODY, 

SUitt  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 

IN  our  elementary  schools,  the  most  unsatisfactory  study  pur¬ 
sued  is  probably  English  grammar.  Recognizing  this  fact, 
many  leading  educators  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  prepared 
books  on  language  lessons  which  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades  that  grammar,  as  a  study,  in  many  schools  has  l)een 
excluded.  The  object  which  the  authors  of  these  books  have  in 
view  is  an  effort  in  the  right  direction.  The  idea  that  a  child,  at 
the  beginning,  should  be  drilled  in  the  use  of  language  as  the 
expression  of  thought  is  undoubtedly  correct ;  for  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades  should  be  taught  the  use  of  language  rather  than 
reasons  for  its  use.  In  these  grades  the  facts  of  language  should 
be  taught  rather  than  the  rules  of  grammar  ;  for  the  etymological 
changes  in  modern  English  are  so  very  few  and  simple  that  chil¬ 
dren  can,  at  an  early  age,  learn  most  of  them  without  kriowing 
anything  about  the  rules  in  regard  to  these  changes. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  many  of  the  language  lesson 
books  are  admirably  suited  to  the  lower  grades,  but  they  are  not 
all  fully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
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grades.  In  these  grades  something  more  than  mere  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  language  is  necessary  ;  some  of  the 
principles  concerning  the  laws  which  control  the  changes,  the 
development,  and  the  usages  of  our  language  should  be  taught. 
But  how  can  this  be  done?  Shall  we  use  a  text-book  on  English 
grammar?  Francis  VV.  Parker  says,  “ Technical  grammar,  as  it 
is  usually  taught,  effectually  disgusts  children  and  bars  the  way’ 
to  deeper  insight  into  the  beauty  and  strength  of  language.”* 
Nearly  every  teacher  who  has  attertipted  to  teachjtechnical  gram¬ 
mar  to  pupils  in  classes  below  high  school  work  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Parker  in  this  statement.  Why  is  this  true?  Are  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  blame,  or  is  the  fault 
with  the  text-books  in  current  use?  The  teachers,  in  some 
instances,  may  be  justly  blamed,  but  the  main  fault  can  probably 
be  traced  to  the  books  commonly  called  “  English  grammara.” 
Nothing  in  our  school  work  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  defini¬ 
tions  and  rules  set  forth  in  some  of  these  books.  In  many  of 
them,  which  strange  to  say,  are  made  to  include  orthography  and 
prosody,  English  grammar  is  defined  to  be  a  science  which  teaches 
how  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly.  The 
word  “correctly,”  if  it  has  any  meaning  in  its  use  here,  implies 
that  the  definitions  and  rules  contained  in  these  books  are  founded 
upon  verbal  forms  and  the  relations  of  these  forms  to  other  words 
in  the  sentences,  and  not  upon  the  thoughts  expressed  in  them. 
But  modern  English  is  pretMiiinently  an  uninflected  language;  and 
the  laws  governing  its  usages  are  based  chiefly  upon  the  logical 
arrangements  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  rather  than  upon  the 
inflected  forms  of  words.  About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  authors 
of  these  books,  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  inflections  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  and  not  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  English,  in  its  present  state,  is  almost  a  gram¬ 
marless  tongue,  fill  their  books  with  rules  which  have  very  little 
and  often  no  application  to  the  English  language.  Many  of  these 
rules  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  grammar  where  the  meaning  in 
the  sentence  depends  upon  the  inflectional  forms  of  the  words 
used ;  whereas  in  English  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  logical 
construction  of  the  sentence.  The  rules :  “  A  verb  must  agree 

with  its  subject  in  person  and  number.”  “  An  adjective  or  parti¬ 
ciple  belongs  to  a  noun  or  pronoun.”  “  Active  verbs  and  preposi- 

*  Notes  and  Talks  on  Teaching.  P.  98. 
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tions  govern  nouns  in  the  objective  case,”  etc.,  do  not  have  the 
same  meaning  when  applied  to  English  sentences  as  they  do  in 
their  application  to  Latin.  The  sentence.  The  good  hoys  love  the 
girl,  expressed  in  Latin  is,  Boni  pueri  puellam  amant ;  but  The 
boys  love  the  good  girl  is,  Pueri  honam  puellam  amant.  Here  it  is 
clear  that  the  different  meanings  expressed  in  the  two  English 
sentences  are  indicated  by  the  logical  arrangement;  the  words  in 
the  two  sentences  are  identical  as  far  as  form  is  concerned.  If 
the  terms  “agree,”  “belong  to,”  and  “govern,”  have  any  applica¬ 
tion  to  English  sentences  and  are  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 
English  grammar,  they  should  be  used  with  the  understanding 
that  the  application  is  specially  limited  to  our  parsing  exercises ; 
for,  as  far  as  inflection  is  concerned,  these  statements  with  regard 
to  agreement,  government,  etc.,  are  exceptions  rather  than  general 
rules.* 

Parsing  exercises,  as  class  drills,  may,  however,  in  many 
instances  be  advantageous;  the  rules  mentioned  above,  together 
with  other  rules  borrowed  from  Latin  grammars,  if  used  with 
proper  reservations,  may  assist  pupils  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  construction  of  English  sentences.  Professor  Hinsdale 
says,  “  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  facts  and  relations  that  are 
expressed  by  inflections  and  position,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is 
to  require  them  to  describe  the  words,  telling  what  they  are  and 
naming  their  properties ;  for  that  is  what  parsing  is.”f  But  we 
should  be  very  careful,  as  Richard  Grant  VV'^hite  says  how  we 
“measure  our  English  corn  in  Latin  bushels”  ;  J  for  some  of  these 
borrowed  rules  and  many  which  are  made  up  by  the  authors  of 
these  text-books  are  not  only  useless  but  are  misleading.  The 
rule  requiring  the' superlative  to  be  used  only  in  comparing  more 
than  two  things,  belongs  to  Latin  and  not  to  English  grammar; 
for  our  best  writers  use  the  superlative  in  comparing  two  things 
whenever  euphony  requires  it;  and,  moreover,  there  are  instances 
when  we  have  no  English  idiom  by  means  of  which  we  can 
express  the  comparison  of  two  things  by  using  a  comparative 
degree  ;  for  example:  If  two  people  are  at  work,  one  happens  to 
finish  his  task  and  says  to  the  other,  “I  finished  mine  first,”  what 
else  could  he  say  that  would  be  more  idiomatic  and  expressive? 

•  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pronouns  and  the  verb  6e  all  the  Inflectional  endings 
of  modern  English  can  be  printed.  In  long  primer  type,  In  a  space  one  Inch  square. 

t  Teaching  the  Language  Arte,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  p.  166,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

}  Worda  and  their  Usee,  p.  280,  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co. 
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In  many  text-books  we  find  a  rule  prohibiting  the  placing  of  the 
adverb  between  to  of  the  infinitive  and  the  infinitive  itself.  But 
this,  too,  is  a  rule  which  belongs  to  the  text-books  and  not  to 
literary  English.*  The  sentence,  To-morrow  is  Sunday^  is  as  good 
idiomatic  English  as  To-morrow  will  he  Sunday.,  but  grammatical 
precisionists  tell  us  that  the  former  is  incorrect,  because  the  verb 
has  not  the  future-tense  form ;  probably  not  knowing  that  the 
English  language  originally  had  no  regular  forms  or  set  verb- 
phrases  by  which  future  time  was  expressed  except  by  using  the 
regular  present-tense  forms.  I  wonder  if  these  precisionists 
always  say,  “/  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow''  instead  of  I  am  going  to 
town  to-morrouf?  A  teacher  once  gave  his  class  the  following 
rule:  “A  preposition  is  a  bad  word  to  end  a  sentence  with.” 
The  pupils,  who  forget  most  rules  of  grammar  which  they  are 
required  to  learn  in  school,  are  to  be  congratulated;  but  the  rule 
given  by  this  teacher  is  well  worth  remembering.  True,  it  has 
no  application  whatever  to  the  laws  or  principles  which  control 
the  construction  of  E^nglish  sentences,  but  it  serves  to  show  that 
the  teacher  who  was  attempting  to  be  precise,  unconsciously  used 
good  idiomatic  English. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  in  our  parsing  exercises,  the  rules 
copied  from  Latin  grammars  should  be  used  with  reservation;  we 
might  extend  this  caution  further  and  say  that  all  parsing  in 
English  grammar  should  be  used  with  reservation.  The  English 
is  the  least  grammatical  of  all  languages;  no  language  can  boast 
of  such  graceful  flexibility;  its  idiom  can  not  be  restrained  by 
grammatical  rules;  in  short,  it  was  not  made  to  parse.  Many  of 
our  everyday  idiomatic  expressions  can  not  be  so  reconstructed 
that  they  can  be  parsed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  ordinarily 
laid  down  in  the  text-books.  In  the  sentences.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  Ciive  me  that  hook  of  John's,  shall  we  parse  “mine”  and 
“John’s”  in  the  possessive  case,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
objective  case  “  governed”  by  prepositions?  In  the  sentences,  If 
you  please,  and  If  she  please,^  you  and  she  can  not  logically  be 
parsed  as  nominatives  used  as  subjects;  for  the  meaning  here  is, 
If  it  please  you.  If  it  please  her,  in  which  you  and  her  are  datives 
following  the  impersonal  \Qvh  please.  In  the  sentence,  '"'‘He  was 
given  a  dinner,"  according  to  the  rules  for  parsing  generally  found 

*  See  Baskervill  and  Sewell's  Grammar,  p.  324,  American  Book  Co. 

t  An  explanation  of  these  and  other  similar  idioms  is  given  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Allen  in  his 
JSnglith  Grammar  Viewed  from  all  Sides,  EDUCATION,  March,  ’89. 
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in  the  text-books,  he  should  be  parsed  as  the  subject  of  tva»  (/iven, 
adverb  in  the  passive  voice ;  but  a  verb  iii  the  passive  voice,  it  is 
claimed,  is  one  “that  represents  the  subject  as  acted  upon  now, 
the  meaning  implied  in  this  sentence  is,  A  dinner  wan  'given  to  him, 
consequently  the  pronoun  he  can  not  logically  be  parsed  as  the 
subject.  Many  expressions  in  daily  use  are  too  flexible  to  be 
restrained  by  iron-bound  rules:  A  house  to  rent  is  more  frequently 
used  than  A  Home  to  he  rented ;  A  bridge  is  building  is  as  good 
English  as  A  bridge  is  being  built ;  I  am  informed  is  as  good  as 
I  have  been  informed.  Lincoln,  in  his  speech  at  Gettysburg,  said, 
“  We  are  met."  In  order  to  please  the  precision ists  I  suppose  he 
should  have  said.  We  have  met.  Some  of  our  idioms  which  are 
used  by  our  best  writei's  are  not  even  logical:  The  tivo  first,  as  it 
is  often  used,  is  not  logical;  for,  it  may  be  logically  claimed  that 
since  in  any  given  series  there  can  be  but  one  first,  the  ex2)res8ion 
should  be  made  to  read,  The  first  two ;  and  the  sentence,  I  don’t 
think  he  will  come,  logically  speaking,  should  be,  I  think  he  will  not 
come.  But  these  and  many  similar  idiomatic  expressions  defying 
both  grammar  and  logic,  stand  as  characteristics  of  our  noble 
Teutonic  ancestry.  Because  they  can  not  be  used  in  the  text¬ 
books  as  models  for  parsing,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  call 
them  examples  of  bad  English.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  our 
vernacular  language  and  caji  not  be  exiled  from  it  by  any  parsing 
scheme  no  matter  how  ingenious  it  may  be. 

Probably  the  most  common  mistake  found  in  the  so-called 
English  grammars  which  are  inflicted  upon  the  young  people  in 
our  preparatory  schools  is  in  the  classification  of  the  English  verb. 
Take,  if  you  please,  a  few  of  these  books  and  examine  the  lists  of 
irregular  verbs.  Nearly  all  include  in  these  lists  the  verbs:  have, 
hide,  burn,  sleep,  weep,  feel,  etc.,  which  are  all  perfectly  regular, 
in  fact  as  regular  as  the  verb  love.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of 
this  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  Maetziier,  Sievers,  Earle,  Whit¬ 
ney,  and  other  philologists  who  have  written  such  valuable  expo¬ 
sitions  with  regard  to  the  English  verb;  all  that  is  necessary  is  a 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  earlier  masterpieces  of  our  mother-tongue. 
The  pages  of  Chaucer,  Langland  and  Gower  teem  with  inflec¬ 
tional  endings  of  our  verb.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  Teutonic 
group  of  languages,  of  which  the  English  as  well  as  the  (xerman 
is  a  member,  is  that  the  verb  is  so  inflected  that  it  can  be,  and  is 
regularly  divided  into  two  classes:  the  stroncj  or  irrkgclak 
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verbs,  such  as  cowe,  give^  throw,  etc.,  or  those  which  form  their 
past  tense  by  a  change  of  the  vowel  sound;  and  the  weak  or 
REGULAR  verbs  (many  of  which  in  modern  English  are  apparently 
irregular),  or  whose  which  form  their  past  tense  by  the  addition 
of  -ed  or  -t. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  by  the  authors  of  these  so-called  gram¬ 
mars  that  the  historical  classification  is  not  practical,  that  young 
pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  not  be  expected  to 
learn  something  which  they  do  not  understand, —  that  they  are 
not  able  to  read  Chaucer,  and  many  of  them  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  speak  or  read  the  modern  German  lan¬ 
guage,  where  the  inflectional  endings  showing  the  weak  forms  of 
the  verbs  are  still  retained.  But  this  claim  is  not  pedagogical; 
if  we  do  not  give  them  the  correct  classification,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  try  to  teach  any  classification  at  all !  What  right  have 
we  to  make  up  a  classification  for  them  which  is  not  historically 
true  —  a  classification  which  they  will  have  to  unlearn  when  they 
take  up  more  advanced  work  in  English  language?  The  young 
pupil  who  is  beginning  the  study  of  mensuration  in  arithmetic, 
when  required  to  find  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  is  not 
expected  to  understand  why  he  multiplies  by  3.14159;  he  is, 
nevertheless,  required  to  use  it  as  a  multiplier ;  and  is  promised 
that  the  reason  for  using  it  will  be  satisfactorily  explained  when 
he  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  up  the  study  of  geometry. 
How  absurd  it  would  be  for  some  one  to  write  an  arithmetic  in 
which  he  should  make  a  rule,  “practical  for  young  people,”  by 
substituting  in  the  place  of  3.14159,  some  number,  say  5,  6,  or  10, 
which  could  be  more  easily  used  as  a  multiplier !  Yet  it  would 
be  no  more  absurd  than  what  many  grammar  makers  are  doing 
when  they  make  a  classification  of  verbs  which  is  unscientific, 
misleading,  and  which  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  easy  to 
learn.  How  much  more  natural  and  reasonable  it  would  appear 
to  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  English  grammar  if  he  is  told  that 
a  weak  verb  is  one  which  is  too  weak  to  form  its  own  past  tense, 
and  an  additional  syllable  must  be  brought  in  to  help  it  form  that 
past  tense. 

In  many  of  our  preparatory  schools  text-books  are  used  in 
which  diagramming  is  made  a  prominent  feature.  Clark’s  and 
Harvey’s  old  text-books  have,  in  most  i)laces,  been  relegated  to 
oblivion ;  but  there  are  others  still  in  use  which  should  be  con- 
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signed  to  the  same  fate.  Among  these,  probably  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  are  the  two  books  called  Ghraded  Le%9on»  and  Higher  Le$eon$  in 
English^  by  Reed  and  Kellogg.  One,  it  is  claimed  by  its  authors, 
is  “an  elementary  English  grammar,”  and  the  other,  “a  work  on 
English  grammar  and  composition  ” ;  but  grammar,  in  both  books,  is 
subordinated  to  diagramming.  In  the  preparatory  schools  of  some 
of  our  cities  the  “Graded  Lessons”  is  used  in  the  fifth  grade,  and 
the  “Higher  Lessons”  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  The  teach¬ 
ers  in  following  the  suggestions  in  these  books  are  expected  to 
require  their  pupils  to  draw  on  the  blackboards,  horizontal  lines 
intersected  by  vertical  lines  at  regularly  prescribed  angles,  and  at 
the  extremities  of  these  vertical  lines  to  draw  other  horizontal 
lines.  The  pupils  are  then  required  to  dissect  good  English  sen¬ 
tences  and  to  hang  the  mutilated  parts  on  these  diagrams.  This 
process  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  a  savage  giant  who  kept  a 
tavern ;  if  any  of  his  guests  happened  to  be  too  long  for  the  beds 
to  which  they  were  assigned,  their  feet  and  parts  of  their  legs 
were  chopped  off,  piece  by  piece,  until  they  were  made  sufficiently 
short  to  correspond  to  the  beds;  or,  if  too  short,  a  stretching 
machine  was  applied  to  make  them  long  enough  to  fit  the  beds. 
The  theory  held  by  this  tavern  keeper,  that  all  people  should  be 
made  to  fit  his  beds,  is  similar  to  the  one  now  held  by  some 
authors  of  text-books,  that  all  sentences  in  English  should  be 
made  to  fit  into  their  prescribed  diagrams.  The  difference  is  in 
degree  not  in  kind. 

But  diagramming  like  parsing  may,  in  some  instances,  be 
advantageous.  Any  device  that  can  be  employed  in  assisting  the 
pupils  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  words  and 
groups  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  certainly  to  be  commended,  pro¬ 
vided  the  device  is  made  a  means  and  not  an  end,  in  teaching 
English.  But  if  teachers  are  compelled  to  use  text  books  con¬ 
taining  complicated  systems  of  diagramming,  they  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  make  diagramming  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  if  their  pupils 
are  to  understand  the  puzzling  process.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  some  system  could  be  adopted  by  means  of  which  the 
sentences  to  be  analyzed  could  be  left  intact!  Many  sentences 
which  are  used  in  the  text-books  as  models  for  diagramming  are 
taken  from  our  best  authors ;  they  are  flowers  of  literature  whose 
beauty  is  sometimes  sadly  marred  and  often  totally  destroyed  by 
being  subjected  to  the  existing  diagramming  processes. 
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The  treatment  of  the  verb  with  respect  to  its  mood,  in  most 
text-books,  is  certainly  very  discouraging  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Most  authorities  recognize,  in  the  finite  verb,  only  three 
moods,  namely:  the  indicative,  the  subjunctive,  and  the  impera¬ 
tive.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  potential  mood. 
We  are  told  that  a  verbis  in  the  potential  mood  when  it  expresses 
power,  etc.;  we  might  as  well  say  that  a  verb  is  in  the  volential 
mood  when  it  expresses  will,  or  in  the  sentential  mood  when  it 
expresses  feeling.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  subjunctive 
mood  is  fast  fading  out  of  our  language,  and  that  it  is  now  so 
seldom  used  that  we  no  longer  need  to  make  any  note  of  it  in  the 
study  of  our  grammar.  True,  the  subjunctive  is  not  found  as 
often  in  recent  popular  writers  as  it  was  in  our  literature  a  few 
centuries  ago.  Our  newspaper  editorials  and  magazine  articles 
are  not  as  rich  in  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  are  the  pages  of 
Shakespeare  or  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible;. but  in 
examining  the  choicest  specimens  of  our  modern  literature  and 
even  passages  in  our  newspapers  and  magazines  where  forcible 
English  is  used  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  nice  shades  of 
thought  which  could  not  be  expressed  without  using  the  subjunc¬ 
tive.  If  we  take  a  few  selections  from  any  of  our  best  modern 
poets  and  paraphrase  the  sentences  so  as  to  turn  the  subjunctives 
into  indicatives  we  destroy  much  of  the  strength  and  beauty  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  subjunctive  from  the  indi¬ 
cative;  because  it  often  happens  that  the  two  moods  are  expressed 
either  b}'  the  same  form  or  by  the  same  verb-phrase.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  excluded  from  our  elementary  Eng¬ 
lish  grammars;  the  subjunctive  if  properly  presented,  can  be  made 
both  easy  and  interesting  to  beginners.  How  much  better,  then, 
it  is  to  teach  them  some  of  its  beauties  than  to  confuse  them  with 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  so-called  potential ! 

We  are  told  by  those  who  claim  that  we  need  a  potential  mood 
that  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  moods  by  the  model  auxil¬ 
iaries,  way,  can,  must.,  mighty  could.,  would  and  should.  But  these 
so-called  model  auxiliaries  are  often  used  in  modern  English,  as 
in  old  English  and  German,  as  finite  verbs.  If  some  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  in  a  sixth  or  seventh  grade  class  should  be  called 
upon  to  parse  the  words  in  the  sentence.  You  must  obey  the  laws., 
the  boy,  in  spite  of  the  restraint  of  grammatical  rules,  might  sug- 
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gest  that  since  it  is  an  imperative  sentence  one  of  the  verbs  in  the 
sentence  should  be  parsed  as  an  imperative;  but  the  teacher, 
calling  the  boy’s  attention  to  a  certain  page  of  the  text-book,  will 
probably  reply,  “Oh,  no,  Johnnie,  the  verb  must  obey.,  is  in  the 
potential  mood.”  The  teacher  has  the  text-book,  on  her  side,  but 
the  boy  has  common  sense  bn  his.  The  boy  is  right ;  for  miint 
is  the  past-tense  form  of  the  old  verb,  motan*  which  in  modern 
English  is  represented  by  the  same  form  in  the  present  as  in  the 
past  tense.  The  verb  must^  as  used  in  this  sentence,  retains  its 
original  finite  use  as  well  as  its  imperative  meaning,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  in  the  imperative  mood  and  present  tense  followed  by  the 
infinitive,  obey. 

Very  few  of  the  elementary  text-books  give  any  clear  idea  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  our  infinitive.  The  rule  given  with  regard 
to  the  omission  of  the  “sign  to”  after  ft/d,  dare,  feel.,  etc.,  is  both 
ambiguous  and  misleading;  it  is  ambiguous,  because  the  word 
“  omit  ”  might  be  understood  as  implying  that  these  verbs  were 
formerly  followed  by  infinitives  with  to\  it  is  misleading,  because 
it  should  be  made  to  include  the  so-called  model  auxiliaries  men¬ 
tioned  above,  together  with  do,  shall.,  ivill,  etc.  In  the  sentence. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal.,  shalt  steal  is  not  a  future  tense  as  we  are  told 
in  most  text-books;  shalt  is  a  present  imperative,  and  steal  is  an 
infinitive.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  shall.,  tvilf  may., 
can.,  must,  etc.,  are  never  used  as  auxiliaries.  According  to  usage 
in  modern  English,  they  are  used  as  auxiliaries  more  frequently 
than  as  finite  verbs;  for,  since  the  modern  English  has  no  infini¬ 
tive  ending,  and  since  the  force  of  the  thought  in  the  sentence 
more  frequently  turns  upon  the  verb  which  in  earlier  English  was 
the  regular  infinitive,  we  now  naturally  call  it  the  principal  verb. 
Thus,  in  I  shall  go,  we  now  regard  go  as  the  principal,  or  finite 
verb  and  shall  as  the  mere  tense  sign ;  while  in  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,  the  force  of  the  imperative  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  verb 
shalt  which  can  not  logically  be  regarded  as  a  tense  sign.  But 
the  verbs  shall  and  will  are  so  often  used  as  tense-signs,  that 
paradigms,  in  our  elementary  text-books,  showing  the  conjuga¬ 
tions,  should  include  our  verb-phrases  which  we  now  call  the 
future  and  future  perfect  tenses;  yet  separate  paradigms  should 
also  be  used  which  show  the  full  conjugation  of  the  verbs,  shall, 
will,  may,  and  can,  With  their  respective  past-tense  forms,  should, 

*  The  old  form  for  the  present  tense  is  still  found  In  So  mote  it  be. 
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would.,  might,  and  could*.  With  such  an  arrangement,  the  begin¬ 
ners  in  English  grammar  would  be  afforded  au  opportunity  to 
learn  something  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  these  verbs,  and 
their  true  relations  to  the  following  infinitives  and  to  other  words 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 

Since  there  is  so  little  connection  between  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  and  the  use  of  the  English  language ;  since  so  many 
of  the  rules  for  parsing  contained  in  the  text-books  are  rules  that 
belong  to  Latin  and  not  English  ;  and  since  fully  ninety  per  cent, 
of  these  text-books  are  misleading,  the  question  is,  shall  we 
attempt  to  teach  English  grammar  at  all  ?  Is  there  a  place,  for  it 
either  in  our  elementary  grades,  or  in  our  high  school  classes? 
A  pupil  before  entering  college  should,  somewhere  and  somehow, 
learn  some  of  the  elements  of  English  grammar.  In  passing  his 
entrance  examinations  for  college  he  should  be  no  more  excusable 
for  ignorance  concerning  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  language 
than  ignorance  concerning  the  elementary  principles  of  mathe¬ 
matics  or  the  sciences.  Professor  Hinsdale  says,  “Good  gram¬ 
matical  definitions  and  rules  express  facts  just  as  much  as  the 
definitions  and  rules  of  mathematics  or  physics;  and  to  teach 
grammar  is  to  teach  these  facts.”f  Now,  since  the  elements  of 
English  grammar  should  be  taught  somewhere,  probably  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  the  subject  is  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  elementaiy  grade  work,  and  a  brief  review  of  it  in 
the  last  year  of  the  high  school. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
English  grammar  is  unquestionjibly  the  selection  of  an  appropriate 
text-book.  The  facts  taught  in  the  lower  grades  through  the  sug¬ 
gestions  found  in  the  language  lesson  books  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  general  information  of  the  teachers,  and  their  ingenuity  in 
adapting  these  suggestions  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  under  their 
charge.  But  when  a  text-book  on  English  grammar  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  it  should  be  one  that  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
stripped  of  rules  and  definitions  which  apply  to  neither  old  Eng¬ 
lish,  middle  English,  nor  modern  English  —  one  which  will  not 
confuse  and  mislead  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Although  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  text-books  in  use  are  as  dangerous  in  teaching  English 
language  as  the  pernicious  yellow-back  novels  would  be  in  teach- 

*  See  E.  A.  Alien's  revised  edition  of  Salmon's  Grammar, pp.  145, 146.  Longmans* 
Oroen  &  Co. 

t  Teaching  the  Lav guagt- Arts,  p.  167. 
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ing  literature,  there  are  a  few  which  are  based  on  historical  prin¬ 
ciples  and  which  are  well  adapted  to  high  school  classes  and 
some,  too,  which  can  be  used  with  safety  in  the  last  year,  and  in 
some  schools,  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  grade  work.* 
But  English  grammar,  in  the  elementary  schools,  should  not  be 
taught  as  a  study  by  itself,  apart  from  literature.  The  classics, 
which  are  used  as  supplementary  readers  in  the  language  lesson 
atid  reading  classes,  should  be  used,  as  often  as  possible,  as  sup¬ 
plementary  work  in  grammar.  An  elementary  text-book  on  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar,  based  on  true  historical  principles,  thus  accom¬ 
panied  by  specimens  from  our  best  writers,  can  be  made  one  of 
the  most  interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  subjects 
taught  in  our  elementary  schools. 


SHORT  curs  TO  CULTURE. 

ARTHUR  INKERSLEY.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Ever  since  people  became  vaguely  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  mysterious  something  called  Culture,  they  have  been 
assiduously  trying  to  reach  it  by  short  cuts.  Vast  omnium  gath¬ 
erum  newspaper  supplements,  popular  magazines,  Chautauquan 
courses,  light  essays,  reviews  purporting  to  supply  in  small  com¬ 
pass  the  gist  and  marrow  of  the  periodicals  of  all  languages, 
treasuries  of  thought,  pearls  from  the  poets,  dictionaries  of  quota¬ 
tions,  literary  digests  —  what  are  all  these  but  by-paths,  which 
they  who  follow  them  fondly  hope  will  lead,  without  excessive 
exertion  on  their  part,  to  that  much-desired,  but  little-understood 
goal  —  Culture  ? 

Of  course,  the  existence  in  such  bewildering  and  multiform 
variety  of  these  short  cuts  is  due  to  the  special  kind  and  quality 
of  the  education  prevalent  in  the  comtnunity  at  its  present  stage 
of  development.  Nowhere,  among  nations  of  the  modern  type  is 
the  possession  of  a  certain  (or  uncertain)  amount  of  multifarious 
and  disordered  information  so  nearly  universal,  and  nowhere  is 
education  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  average  man  so  piti¬ 
fully  lacking,  as  in  these  United  States  of  North  America.  Not 
that  there  is  not  to  be  observed  among  the  native-born  inhabitants 
of  this  broad  continent  a  most  laudable  desire  to  get  culture,  but 

*  E.  A.  Allen’s  RecUed  Edition  of  Salmon’ $  Grammar,  and  Baskervlll  and  Sewell’s  Gram¬ 
mar  are  among  tbe  best. 
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that  there  is  a  widespread  ignorance  as  to  just  what  culture  is. 
It  may  be  well  to  indicate  a  few  things  which  it  certainly  is 
not.  It  does  not  consist,  as  the  man  in  the  street  vainly  imagines, 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  soul-deadening,  mind-withering  rules  of 
English  grammar  and  syntax,  nor  in  the  avoidance  of  simple  plain 
Saxon  words,  and  the  use  of  “  elegant  ”  Latin-derived  terms.  Nor 
is  correct  spelling,  or  even  right  pronunciation,  an  unfailing  test. 
A  man  may  spell  and  pronounce  correctly,  and  may  be  able  to 
throw  with  appalling  exactitude  torn  fmgments  of  his  mother- 
tongue  into  the  compartments  designated  by  the  rules  for  the 
analysis  of  English  sentences,  and  yet  not  be  a  whit  nearer  com¬ 
prehending  what  culture  is.  Nor  does  culture  necessarily  consist 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  of  antiquity,  though 
they  are  aids  of  such  high  value  that  it  is  not  easy  to  dispense 
with  them  —  especially  for  an  English-speaking  person.  Among 
Europeans  at  any  rate  the  foundations  of  culture  have  in  almost 
all  cases  l)een  laid  in  the  study  of  the  noble  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues. 

Popular  education  is,  of  course,  producing  similar  effects  in  all 
civilized  countries,  but  the  phenomena  produced  thereby  are  more 
clearly  discernible  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else.  It 
has  l)een  tried  on  a  larger  scale,  with  fewer  restraining  influences, 
here  than  in  other  countries.  Thus  the  characters  in  which  its 
results  are  written  are  large  and  easily  read.  In  those  European 
countries  which  have  comprehensive  schemes  of  public  education, 
many  historical  causes  affect  and  obscure  their  workings.  .  Popu¬ 
lar  education  is,  doubtless,  all  in  all,  a  good  thing,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  well  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  the  general  government, 
but  there  is  a  side  on  which  it  is  weak,  and  it  sometimes  tends  to 
produce  results  not  exactly  foreseen  or  intended  by  its  advocates, 
and  very  curious  and  diverting  to  observers  trained  on  other  sys¬ 
tems,  and  not  taught  to  look  up  to  it  as  indisputably  splendid  and 
flawless. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  so  many  people  so  anxious  to  know 
what  to  think  and  how  to  express  their  thoughts  as  in  the  United 
States:  nowhere  do  they  put  themselves  with  so  pathetic  a  trust¬ 
fulness  into  the  hands  of  any  that  offer  their  services  as  guides : 
and  nowhere  are  the  guides  so  wofully  incompetent.  If  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  need  we  wonder  that  both  fall  into  the  ditch  ? 
Nearly  every  child  leaves  the  public  school,  and  many  young  men 
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leave  the  university,  with  the  notion  that  the  man  of  culture  is 
merely  one  who  knows  many  facts  on  many  subjects.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed,  too,  that  culture  is  easily  commuTiicable  by  him  who  has  it, 
to  him  who  has  it  not.  Hence,  people  jump  feverishly  from  lec¬ 
tures  on  political  and  social  economy  to  discourses  on  French 
poetry,  German  philosophy,  modern  history  or  African  travel. 
Then  the  relics  of  ancient  Troy,  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  the 
china  of  Dresden,  the  glass  of  Venice,  the  architecture  of  the 
gothic  cathedrals,  and  the  music  of  the  Chinese,  claim  their 
attention.  It  is  lalwrious  and  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  for  themselves  :  while  a  lecturer  can  tell  them  more  in  an 
hour  than  they  would  ever  find  out  in  a  month.  So  off  the  cult¬ 
ure-seekers  rush  to  a  lecture-room,  where  their  attention  is  dis¬ 
tracted  by  new  hats  and  bonnets  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
where  some  of  the  speaker’s  remarks  are  inaudible,  and  others 
unintelligible.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  lecture-goer  that, 
while  he,  with  an  average  mind  poorly  trained,  is  trying  to  cover 
the  vast  fields  of  history,  literature,  art  and  archaeology,  to  say 
nothing  of  science,  in  a  few  hours,  men  with  the  highly-developed 
intelligences  of  a  Froude,  a  Freeman,  or  a  Green,  are  patiently 
devoting  the  energies  of  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  portions  of  the 
history  of  a  single  country. 

An  error  of  common  occurrence  is  the  supposition'that  a  clear, 
forcible  and  elegant  use  of  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
is  to  be  gained  by  perusing  a  few  miserable  books  undertaking 
(Heaven  knows  by  what  right)  to  correct  so  many  hundreds  of 
popular  misusages  of  words,  by  attending  lectures  on  English 
composition  delivered  by  pereons  whose  own  English  is  open  to 
serious  criticism,  and  by  religiously  wading  through  dreary 
“  courses  ”  of  “  rhetoric.”  It  never  seems  to  be  suspected  that 
the  finished  culture  of  such  men  as  Matthew  Arnold  and  J.  R. 
Lowell  is  not  only  a  result  and  a  product,  but  also  a  process  and 
a  method.  Suppose  that  it  were  possible  to  put  a  man  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  facts  known  to  Matthew  Arnold,  without 
endowing  him  with  Arnold’s  intelligence,  putting  him  through 
Arnold’s  training,  and  giving  him  Arnold’s  method,  the  man  so 
stuffed  would  be  a  mere  phantom  or  simulacrum  of  the  great 
critic.  The  process  of  cultivation  is  the  really  important  part  of 
the  matter ;  the  digging  for  the  treasure  is  itself  the  treasure. 
Culture  demands  from  her  votaries  great  natural  fitness,  long 
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study,  and  enormous  pains.  To  read  a  few  good  books  with 
appreciation  is  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  to  read  many  hastily. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter :  education  of 
the  public  school  type,  at  its  best,  gives  us  “mw/to,  non  multum"  ; 
its  disciples  reach  a  dull  dead  level  of  mediocre  attainment  in 
several  “studies,”  but  reach  the  point  at  which  information 
becomes  knowledge,  and  knowledge  slowly  broadens  and  ripens 
into  culture  in  none.  Their  standard  of  intellectual  enjoyment, 
and  their  capacity  for  appreciation  have  not  been  perceptibly 
raised:  they  have  accumulated  dead  facts,  and  not  gained  living 
ideas.  Though  they  have  spent  years  in  collecting  fragments  of 
colored  glass,  they  have  not  learned  the  beauty  of  the  painted 
windows  of  a  gothic  cathedral :  they  have  gathered  chips  in  the 
stone-mason’s  yard,  but  have  not  acquired  the  ability  to  distinguish 
the  work  of  a  stone-cutter  fiom  that  of  a  sculptor:  they  have 
grasped  at  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  have  closed 
their  hands  on  dry  husks. 


HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

M.  A.  CASSIDY,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

rib'll  E  earliest  education  was  domestic.  The  children  were 
-L  taught  in  the  home,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  the 
teachers.  The  best  type  of  this  home-school  existed  amongst  the 
ancient  Jews.  Here,  we  are  told,  the  father  was  the  teacher,  and 
the  law  of  Moses  the  text.  The  average  child  of  today,  with  his 
bright  and  interesting  school  books,  would,  no  doubt,  shrink  from 
such  dry  tasks  as  those  imposed  upon  those  young  Isaacs  and 
Jacobs  of  that  long  ago  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that,  because  of  a 
multiplicity  of  wives,  there  was  a  mothers’  club  in  every  home, 
we  are  a.ssured  that  the  children  had  an  abundance  of  sympathy, 
and  that  the  stern  paternal  teacher  never  became  a  tyrant  with 
inqiunity. 

But,  while  the  school  has  been  taken  out  of  the  home,  and 
parents  are  no  longer  the  only  intellectual  trainers  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  there  still  exists  the  most  intimate  and  sacred  relation 
between  them.  They  are  as  closely  wedded  as  husband  and  wife. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  school  should  supplant  the  home 
in  child  training,  but  only  to  supplement  it.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  the  teacher  should  supplant  the  parents,  but  that  they  should 
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be  co-workers.  The  law,  itself,  recognizes  the  sacred  co-partner¬ 
ship  in  child  training  when  it  places  the  teacher,  while  the  child 
is  in  his  charge,  loco  parentis.  For  this  reason  the  teacher  has  the 
same  power  over  the  child’s  person  as  may  be  exercised  by  the 
parent  in  the  home.  The  teacher  may  command  and  enforce 
obedience ;  and  the  same  obligations  to  “  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go  ”  rest  upon  the  teacher  as  are  demanded  of 
parents.  In  other  words,  parents  and  teachers  are  supposed  to 
have  in  view  the  same  noble  aim  —  the  child’s  highest  moral, 
mental  and  physical  welfare.  If  such  is  not  the  aim  of  the  home 
it  is  not  what  it  should  be  —  and  so,  also,  of  the  school. 

The  most  lamentable  fact  of  our  boasted  civilization  is  that  there 
are  so  many  aimless  homes  and  aimless  schools. 

“  To  be,  contents  their  natural  desire, 

They  ask  no  angel’s  wing  nor  seraph’s  fire.” 

Equally  lamentable  are  the  schools  and  the  homes  whose  sole 
aim  is  one  of  materiality.  In  such  schools  men  and  women  labor 
alone  for  the  material  compensation ;  and  these  are  they  who 
have  the  effrontery  to  batter  down  the  higher  ideals  of  school 
boards  with  the  plea  of  necessity.  Utilitarians  themselves,  they 
have  no  higher  ideals  for  their  pupils.  That  seraphic  strain  of 
spirituality,  which  should  harmoniously  run  through  the  entire 
training  of  children,  is  wholly  lacking.  Unable  themselves  to 
lead  the  way,  they  do  not  allure  to  brighter  worlds.  They  are 
the  kind  that 

“  Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock. 

Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock.” 

In  the  home,  where  the  aim  is  material,  parents  toil  to  supply 
their  children  with  the  meat  that  perishes,  while  the  God-like 
minds  with  which  they  are  endowed  are  stuffed  with  educational 
husks,  or  are  left  to  perish.  They  skimp  themselves  and  with¬ 
hold  true  and  broad  culture  from  their  offspring  that  they  may 
lay  by  wealth  for  their  children  to  quarrel  over  before  the  glass 
is  green  on  their  graves.  I  would  rather  my  children  should  have 
a  legacy  of  good  morals  and  gentle  manners  than,  without  these 
shining  qualities,  to  have  all  the  gold  in  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury.  I  should  prefer  that  my  children  become  good,  intelligent, 
broad  and  useful  citizens,  than,  without  these  qualities,  to  come 
into  possession  of  many  green-swarded  acres.  I  would  rather 
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give  them  a  good  book  than  a  dollar ;  and  I  would  prefer  that 
they  should  walk  forever  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  than  ride 
the  most  high-spirited  thorough-bred  to  ruin. 

What  more  sacred  gift  has  God  bestowed  than  children  !  How 
important  that  the  homes  that  are  blessed  with  them  should  have 
a  high  and  noble  aim.  Somewhere  I  have  seen  it  asserted  b}’^  a 
learned  Jewish  writer  that  that  peculiar  people  did  not  accept  the 
Christian  idea  of  immortality ;  but  that  they  believed  they  should 
live  forever  in  their  offspring.  Hence,  the  avei-sion  of  that  race 
to  barrenness,  and  the  universal  desire  for  a  numerous  progeny. 
Abraham  was  happy  in  the  promise  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea  for  number.  After  nearly  forty  centuries,  Abra¬ 
ham  still  lives  in  his  progeny.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  we  should 
temper  our  belief  in  immortality  with  a  tenet  so  practical  as  this? 
While  the  earth  continues  its  cycles  we  shall  indeed  live  in  our 
children  ;  and,  ages  hence,  our  distinguishing  characteristics  may 
be  seen  in  our  progeny.  If  we  would  insure  a  glorious,  celestial 
immortality,  I  am  sure  that  we  must  have  a  care  for  that  which  is 
terrestial.  Let  us  all  take  care  for  our  offspring  that  our  spirit¬ 
ual  ears  may  not  tingle  when  our  progeny  are  discussed  a  thousand 
ages  hence.  Our  children  are  the  heire  of  all  the  ages  to  be,  as 
well  as  those  tJiat  are  past,  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
What  of  divinity  or  of  devil  there  is  in  us  will  be  incarnated  in 
our  progeny.  The  law  of  heredity  is  immutable. 

A  celebrated  man,  when  asked  at  what  age  a  child’s  education 
should  begin,  replied;  “  A  thousand  years  before  it  is  born.”  He 
stated,  perhaps,  an  emphatic  truth ;  but,  that  the  child’s  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  begun  in  the  home,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  How- 
withal  shall  they  be  fed,  and  wherewithal  shall  they  be  clothed 
should  not  be  the  whole  parental  anxiety.  Parents  are  ever  face 
to  face  with  a  higher  duty. 

How  many  parents  are  truly  fitted  for  the  sacred  duty  of  child 
training?  Blindly  do  we  enter  upon  matrimony,  perchance  to 
grope  until  Death’s  eternal  divorcement.  Physical,  moral  and 
mental  cripples  are  the  results  of  our  blindness.  They  have  hob¬ 
bled  through  all  the  past.  Shall  all  future  generations  go  upon 
crutches  because  Love  is  blind?  I  believe  that  the  wiser  law¬ 
givers  of  the  future  will  unbandage  the  eyes  of  the  fair  god  in  a 
very  practical  way ;  and  that  both  sexes  will  be  required  to  pre¬ 
sent  evidence  of  fitness  before  taking  upon  themselves  the  sacred 
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obligations  of  matrimony.  Courses  of  study  will  be  formulated 
with  a  view  to  future  child-training.  Physiology,  hygiene,  a 
modicum  of  materia  medica,  psychology,  in  so  far  as  it  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  practical  study  of  children,  and  the  philosophy  of  mor¬ 
als,  will  be  paramount.  “But,”  say  my  young  friends,  “such  a 
premeditated  preparation  would  destroy  all  the  romance.”  I 
reply,  “  Yes,  perhaps  so ;  but  such  a  [)reparation  would  surely 
save  untold  misery,  both  to  yourselves  and  the  fruit  of  your  union. 
Then,  as  real  princes  and  princesses,  you  could  approach  the 
sleeping  beauties  of  your  home  and  awake  them  to  a  beautiful 
physical,  spiritual  and  intellectual  life.” 

It  is  just  as  essential  that  there  should  be  training  schools  for 
parents  as  for  teachers.  By  those  in  the  van  of  the  education 
corps,  child  study  is  set  down  as  the  teacher’s  paramount  duty. 
It  is  fully  as  essential  in  the  work  of  parents.  A  long  stride  in 
the  right  direction  is  the  Motheis’  Child-Study  Club.  There 
should  be  such  a  club  in  every  school  district,  and  it  should  em¬ 
brace  mothers  of  high  and  low  degree.  No  humanizing  or  elevating 
talent  should  be  concealed  in  society’s  na[)kin.  There  can  be  no 
limitation  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a  club,  properly  conducted. 
Prominent  among  its  members  should  be  the  teachers ;  for  the 
first  and  most  immediate  benefit  would  be  a  more  direct  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  relation  between  the  mother  and  the  teacher  of  her  child. 
The  aims  of  such  a  club  should  be :  to  reveal  the  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  of  the  child;  to  understand  the  meaning 
and  causes  of  these  characteristics ;  to  learn  how,  in  the  light  of 
heredity  and  environment,  to  treat  them;  by  discussion  and  com¬ 
parison  to  aid  all  mothers  to  be  as  good  as  the  best  mothers.  All 
these  things,  however,  would  be  comparatively  useless  unless 
given  a  practical  application  to  the  affairs  of  every  day  life. 

The  most  important  years  of  the  child’s  life  are  from  babyhood 
to  school  age.  There  is  more  of  truth  tliaii  poetry  in  the  verses : 

“  The  hand  tfiat  rocks  the  cradle 
Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world.” 

Then  it  is  that  the  child  is  given  a  moral  and  physical  bent  that 
will  largely  influence  his  whole  character  and  career.  Because 
of  parental  ignorance  or  carelessness  thousands  of  children 
become  physical  wrecks.  I  believe  that  parents  should  study  the 
laws  of|health  as  religiously  as  they  should  the  Bible,  and  that 
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they  should  be  as  punctilious  in  enforcing  their  observance  as  the 
settled  principles  of  morality.  If  parents  would  do  this,  cleanli¬ 
ness  would  be  the  law  of  the  home ;  frequent  bathing  would  be 
considered  as  necessary  as  sleep ;  clothing  would  be  seasonable 
and  sensible ;  regular  habits  would  be  formed,  and  good,  well- 
cooked  food  would  take  the  place  of  the  sobby,  indigestible  stuff 
found  on  many  of  our  tables.  Only  sensible  parents  can  have 
children  with  sound  minds,  sound  morals,  and  sound  bodies. 

The  first  years  of  the  child,  while  his  whole  environment  is  that 
of  the  home,  are  the  most  impressionable  of  his  life.  Then  the 
child. is  clay,  which  may  be  moulded  into  a  vessel  of  honor  or  dis¬ 
honor.  Therefore  it  becomes  the  sacred  duty  of  parents  to  im¬ 
press  upon  their  children  the  cardinal  principles  of  virtue  and 
good  citizenship.  If  truth,  honoi-,  honesty,  order,  kindliness, 
benevolence  and  obedience  to  constituted  authority,  are  not  sys¬ 
tematically  impressed  upon  the  child's  mind  and  heart  by  the 
parents,  there  is  but  little  hope  that  he  will  become  the  highest 
type  of  citizen.  In  this  important  duty  charity  begins  at  home. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  [)recept  and  example.  The  precepts  may 
be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  the  greatest  code  of  moials  and  ethics 
at  man’s  command,  while  parents,  themselves,  must  be  the  exam¬ 
ple.  Ninety-nine  times  in  one  hundred,  children  are  but  abridged 
copies  of  their  originals.  Children  have  no  clubs  for  parent  study, 
but  they  study  them,  neverjtheless.  Every  parent  should  commit 
to  memory  the  fable  of  the  crab  and  her  son. 

But  the  home  has  an  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  moral  and  phys¬ 
ical  duty.  The  parents  must  use  means  to  awaken  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  their  children.  I  have  the  deepest  pity  for  the  child 
whose  parents  have,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  neglected 
this  important  duty.  Intellectual  training,  on  the  parents’  part, 
should  begin,  almost  at  the  child’s  birth  in  developing  the  senses. 
Any  parents  may  teach  their  children  to  see  with  their  eyes,  that 
is,  to  become  close  and  intelligent  observers.  They  can,  likewise, 
teach  them  to  hear  with  their  ears;  and  give  them  a  dexterous 
use  of  their  hands.  Through  the  eye  comes  nine-tenths  of  our 
knowledge  of  things  ;  all  of  the  melodies  of  life  come  through  the 
ear,  while  skill  in  doing  can  only  come  through  learning  how  to 
use  the  hands.  Parents,  who,  in  the  home,  train  their  children  to 
observe  closely  and  intelligently ;  to  hear  clearly  and  attentively, 
and  to  skillfully  use  their  hands,  raiely  ever  hear  complaints  from 
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teachers.  My  observation  has  been  that  such  children  far  out¬ 
strip  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate. 

Nature  has  furnished  parents  a  multitude  of  interesting  objects 
to  aid  in  developing  the  observing  powers  of  their  children. 
How  easy  it  is  to  call  the  child’s  attention  to  the  eggs  of  the  frog, 
as  they  lie  spread  out,  like  a  dotted  veil,  on  the  surface  of  a  pool. 
Again,  his’  wonder  and  interest  grow,  as  he  beholds  these  black 
dots  become  lively  tad-poles.  The  appearance  of  the  mouth  and 
nose  and  eyes  fills  him  with  wonder  and  delight.  When  the  four 
springy  legs  appear,  and  the  tail  drops  off,  the  child  has  had  his 
first  lesson  in  evolution  and  the  mystery  of  life.  This  is  one 
among  ten  thousand.  The  child  who  is  taught  to  know  birds  by 
their  songs  will  learn  readily  to  appreciate  music  —  perchance  he 
may  develop  a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven. 

But  parents  have  another  important  duty  to  perform  in  the 
home ;  which  is  to  develop  in  their  children  a  love  for  good  read¬ 
ing.  Reading  is  the  key  to  knowledge,  and  the  child  who  can  use 
it  intelligently  will  educate  himself.  I  would  rather  that  my 
children  should  be  intelligent  readers  and  lovers  of  good  litera¬ 
ture  than  to  know  all  the  facts  that  are  tauglit  in  all  the  schools. 
We  should  train  our  children  to  live  with  the  best  in  literature. 
I  know  a  child  who  is  just  learning  to  read  ;  but  he  has  a  wider 
knowledge  than  many  who  are  much  older ;  for  aside  from  the 
hundreds  of  delightful  juvenile  storH;s  that  have  been  read  to 
him,  he  has  listened  with  beaming  intelligence  to  more  than  a 
score  of  good  books,  chief  among  which  w^as  that  miracle  of 
genius,  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Books  are  so  cheap,  and  are  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  child,  that  their  scarcity  in  well- 
to-do  homes  is  amazing.  There  would  never  be  any  use  for  a 
curfew  law  if  boys  were  brought  up  to  love  good  lx)oks,  and 
always  had  them  at  hand. 

If  parents  have  done  their  duty  in  home-training,  they  are 
naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  school,  which  is  to  continue  the 
work  they  have  so  well  begun.  While  they  look  upon  the  school 
as  an  aid  to  home,  they  are  solicitous  to  know  what  kind  of  assist¬ 
ance  this  or  that  school  is  likely  to  give  them  in  the  work  of  child 
training.  Having  laid  the  foundation  of  moral  and  mental  char¬ 
acter,  they  want  to  know  who  is  to  continue  the  building,  and 
what  material  shall  be  used.  The  criminal  carelessness  and 
indifference  to  these  have  spoiled  many  a  good  foundation.  But 
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the  school  is  more  often  left  to  lay  the  foundation,  and  build 
thereon.  Thoughtful  parents,  however,  take  a  lively  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  school.  They  want  a  board  of  trustees 
who  are  not  there  to  gratify  a  petty  ambition,  subserve  a  selfish 
interest,  or  to  help  his  or  somebody  else’s  kin  to  a  place  ;  but  men 
who  want  the  best  schools  ;  who  know  their  duty  and  are  not 
afraid  to  do  it.  Why  do  they  wish  such  men  to  control  their 
schools  ?  Because  they  know  that  such  men  will  give  their  chil¬ 
dren  school  houses  that  are  not  only  roomy,  comfortable,  and  that 
conform  to  the  best  hygienic  laws,  but  as  tasteful  as  may  be,  that 
the  ccsthetics  may  be  cultivated  by  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  school  tax  is  the  cheapest  tax  a  citizen  ever  paid.  The 
school  house  is  the  l>est  crime  preventive  that  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered.  An  ^ounce  of  tax  will  go  further  toward  preventing 
crime  than  will  a  pound  in  curing  it.  If  all  children  could  be  in 
school  ten  months  of  the  year,  in  handsome  houses  that  would 
increase  their  self-respect,  and  were  taught  by  trained,  consecrated 
teachers,  there  would  be,  eventually,  little  use  for  court  house  or 
jails.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  citizens  willingly  vote  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  taxation  to  erect  elegant  buildings  in  which 
to  punish  crime,  and  are  unwilling  to  vote  a  dollar  to  equip  a 
house  where  crime  can  be  prevented.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
childien  should  be  considered  before  our  criminals.  Yet  ten 
dollars  are  expended  to  punish  crime  where  one  dollar  is  used  to 
prevent  it.  This  order  of  civilization  reminds  me  of  the  old  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  snail  in  the  well.  If  it  go  uptwo  feet  a  day  and  slip 
back  four  feet  every  night,  where  will  it  be  in  a  year?  “In 
hades,”  was  the  answer  of  an  irreverent  urchin. 

Parents  who  have  been  good  and  sensible  home-trainers,  will 
not  only  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  selecting  the  best  school 
officers,  and  in  having  a  school  house  that  will  be  an  ornament  to 
the  community  and  the  pride  of  their  children,  but  they  will 
demand  the  best  teachers.  A  mere  hearer  of  lessons  will  not 
.satisfy  them.  They  will  not  let  unskillful  hands  attempt  to  play 
the  harp  whose  living  tones  are  left  forever  in  the  strings.  But 
they  will  demand  trained  and  scholarly  teachers,  who,  mind  and 
soul,  are  consecrated  to  the  work  of  child-training.  None  other 
can  cultivate  the  highest  type  of  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Sensible  parents  want  their  children 
to  become  thinkers.,  and  not  mere  receptacles  for  text-book  facts 
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doers  of  good  and  noble  deeds,  and  not  mere  hypocritical  babblers 
of  duty.  If  the  true  aim  of  the  school  is  the  development  of 
mental  power,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  morality,  how 
can  one  without  such  an  aim  succeed?  Having  secured  all  these 
essentials,  the  best  school  house,  with  beautiful  surroundings, 
sensible  and  courageous  school  officers,  and  the  best  teacher  that 
money  can  command,  wise  parents  and  consecrated  teacher  will 
harmoniously  join  hands  and  hearts  in  obtaining  the  highest 
results  from  their  natural  and  sacred  co-partnership. 

Nothing  is  more  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  than  the 
lack  of  coopeiation  between  parents  and  teachers.  Hostile,  or 
strained  relations  between  the  home  and  the  school  have  been  the 
ruination  of  many  children.  Those  parents  who  look  upon  teach¬ 
ers  as  the  natural  enemies  of  their  children,  and  who,  by 
unfriendly  criticism  in  their  presence  so  impress  them,  do  their 
loved  ones  an  incalculable  injury.  The  i)roper  education  of  their 
children,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  is  the  greatest  concern  of  all  true 
parents.  In  this  education,  as  we  have  seen,  lK)th  the  home  and 
the  school  have  important  functions.  It  is  in  those  things  tliat 
are  common  to  both  home  and  scliool  that  the  greatest  good  is  to 
come  to  the  children  through  this  close  union  of  parents  and 
teachers.  I  wish  there  were  a  real  mothers’  club  for  every  school, 
and  that  these  clubs  would  have  weekly  meetings  at  the  school 
house.  Wise  teachers  would  gladly  cooperate  in  such  a  move¬ 
ment.  Here  mothers  and  teachers  could  confer  about  the  exact 
condition  of  the  childiiin’s  health  ;  whether  the  eyesight  or  hear¬ 
ing  is  defective  ;  whether  there  are  any  injurious  effects  traceable 
to  school  influence  and  requirements  ;  whether  enough  time  is 
spent  by  the  childien  in  home  study  ;  whether  the  children  are 
regular  of  habit,  or,  are  spasmodic  ;  whether  lessons  are  taken  up 
willingly,  or  whether  there  is  need  of  urging ;  whether  too  much 
is  required  of  the  children  at  school  ;  whether  children  manifest 
any  marked  talents  that  should  be  cultivated  ;  how  much  time  is 
spent  in  home  reading,  and  are  the  books  read  calculated  to 
develop  the  best  character.  These,  and  many  other  questions 
touching  the  liighest  good  of  the  children  in  both  home  and 
school  could  be  discussed  in  these  meetings  with  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  to  parents  and  teachers.  I  believe  that  such  a  movement,  if 
earnestly  and  wisely  directed,  would  be  a  powerful  factor  in  u[)- 
lifting  our  schools. 
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Have  you,  parents  and  teachers,  read  “  Domsie  ”  in  “  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush?”  If  you  have  not,  you  should.  In  reading 
it,  you  will  not  only  enjoy  a  very  fine  story,  charmingly  told,  but 
you  will,  also,  get  from  it  an  excellent  understanding  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  that  should  exist  between  the  parent  and  the  teacher. 


CUL  7  URE  VERSUS  PO  WER. 

AUSTIN  BFERBOWER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Matthew  Arnold’s  famous  essay  on  “Sweetness  and 
Light,”  is  largely  an  exhibition  of  bitterness  and  ob¬ 
scurity.  It  is  a  violent  attack  on  what  he  calls  Middle-class  Lib¬ 
eralism,' and  a  nebulous  eulogy  of  the  culture  which  comes  from 
undefined  and  uncertain  thoughts  aiid  feelings.  These  latter  he 
conceives  to  belong  to  the  aristocracy  and  leisure  class,  and  to 
the  religious  who  do  not  very  Hrmly  believe  their  dogmas,  and 
whose  creeds  are  most  likely  false.  It  is  a  protest  against  material 
progress  as  represented  by  “  machinery,”  and  especially  against 
the  exact’ sciences  as  the  chief  element  in  education.  He  would 
have  men  gentlemen  rather  than  scholars,  “  cultured  ”  rather  than 
scientific  or  masterful,  capable  of  a  lofty  enjoyment  rather  than 
active  and  influential.  He  speaks  of  perfect  men  as  the  goal  of 
life,  rather  than  useful  men,  regarding  the  well  balancing  of 
character  as  the  end  of  education,  rather  than  the  strength  and 
ability  of  men  to  accomplish  great  tilings.  The  man  himself  as 
the  end  of  life,  not  what  he  accomplishes,  and  man  as  enjoying 
his  spiritual  functions,  rather  than  as  doing  good. 

As  this  estimate  of  life  is  largely  acquiesced  in  today,  it  may 
be  well  to  examine  its  claims. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  all-round  man  is  possible  in  these  times, 
and  more  doubtful  if  he  is  desirable.  An  all-round  culture  is 
necessarily  a  shallow  one,  especially  since  the  branches  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  activity  have  become  so  numerous.  One  can  get  only 
a  smattering  of  knowledge  today,  unless  he  specializes,  and  so 
ignores  most  subjects  of  culture.  When  the  subjects  of  learning 
were  few,  and  but  little  was  known  of  any  of  them,  it  was  easy  to 
master  them  all ;  and  we  had  universal  scholars  like  Bacon  and 
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Thomas  Aquinas.  But  most  of  the  sciences  have  arisen  since 
their  day,  and  information  in  each  has  greatly  multiplied.  The 
scholar  now  knows  only  a  little  of  anything ;  and  the  more  pro¬ 
ficient  he  is,  the  more  he  is  contr.icted  to  a  few  things.  All-round 
culture  is  but  a  thin  veneer.  The  best  results  come  only  from 
mastership  which  is  now  confined  to  but  a  small  jiart. 

When  we  ask  men  therefore  to  live  a  full  life,  we  should  know 
how  much  life  one  is  capable  of.  As  each  must  fill  up  on  little, 
he  will  be  full  long  before  the  subjects  of  interest  are  exhausted. 
We  go  through  the  world  merely  tasting.  There  is  too  much  for 
a  man  to  enjoy  as  well  a'>  to  know  ;  and  the  more  one  spreads 
himself  the  more  superficial  his  enjoyment  is,  as  well  as  his  knowl¬ 
edge. 

One  cannot  know  even  all  that  he  is  capable  of  knowing,  and 
most  of  his  powers  must  be  left  undeveloped.  Not  only  must  he 
neglect  many  things  for  which  he  is  not  ada[)ted,  but  he  must 
neglect  more  for  which  he  is  adapted.  Most  tnen  are  born  with 
an  equal  facility  for  several  things,  who  must  yet  confine  them-' 
selves  to  one.  Their  capacity  is  therefore  necessarily  undevel¬ 
oped.  The  space  of  three  score  years  and  ten  is  not  enough  to 
make  an  all-round  man,  or  bring  out  all  that  is  in  anyone.  Nor 
are  the  best  results  attainable  even  in  what  we  can  do  by  attempt¬ 
ing  an  all-round  culture.  The  greatest  pleasures  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  come  only  after  we  have  given  so  much  attention  to  it  as  to 
leave  us  none  for  substantial  culture  in  any  other.  The  highest 
delights  of  music  come  only  to  the  musician,  and  to  him  only 
after  he  has  given  so  much  attention  to  music  that  he  has  dis¬ 
qualified  himself  for  anything  else.  Wlnle  we  all  have  a  ca[)acity 
to  enjoy  art,  poetry,  nature,  mathematics,  commerce,  war  and 
religion,  the  highest  attainment  in  these  is  not  for  the  man  who 
attempts  them  all.  He  who  would  enjoy  the  many  things  can 
have  no  deep  enjoyment.  The  lover  of  architecture  must  forego 
his  enjoyment  of  it  if  he  will  take  supreme  delight  in  [)ainting; 
so  that  most  of  the  world  must  go  unenjoyed  even  where  we  are 
capable  of  lovijig  it.  We  must  select  what  to  love  as  well  as 
what  to  know,  and  narrow  ourselves  to  get  the  best  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  While  we  may  have  a  little  training  and  a  little  feel¬ 
ing  on  many  subjects,  it  is  only  by  confining  ourselves  to  the 
smattering  which  Mr.  Arnold  condemns.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
our  narrowness.  What  we  gain  in  extent,  we  lose  in  depth;  and 
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a  very  broad  man  is  necessarily  a  superficial  one.  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  should  know  a  few  things  well  enough  to  do  them,  or 
many  things  well  enough  only  to  enjoy  them,  and  whether  the 
greatest  pleasure  comes  from  the  thorough  knowledge  which 
masters,  or  the  partial  knowledge  which  merely  appreciates. 

How  much  then,  we  should  know  to  get  the  most  out  of  life, 
and  what  that  should  be,  is  a  most  vital  question  in  education. 
Mr.  Arnold  and  his  school  emphasizes  the  ancient  cla.ssics  and 
traditional  culture  which  have  hitherto  made  gentlemen,  especially 
among  the  leisure  class.  To  these  he  would  add  religion,  not  as 
a  means  of  securing  anything  in  another  world,  but  as  a  form  of 
culture  here.  Besides  the  fact,  however,  that  we  cannot  give 
proportionate  time  to  tlie  old  studies,  when  so  many  new  ones 
have  come  into  being,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  take  our  culture  out 
of  the  things  that  we  have  to  do.  If  we  must  live  among  machines 
and  chetnicals,  and  must  make  money  and  engage  in  politics,  we 
should  learn  to  get  the  culture  which  is  attainable  through  these. 
There  is  no  need,  in  order  to  get  culture,  of  carrying  along  what 
has  grown  false  or  dead.  The  living  can  supply  it.  The  ancient 
languages  and  other  antiquities  should  be  pursued  as  a  specialty, 
and  by  a  class,  and  not  made  the  subject  of  general  culture  to  be 
saddled  as  a  burden  on  students  generally.  They  are  getting  too 
far  from  the  work  that  we  must  do  and  the  things  that  we  must 
know.  ■  What  yields  our  livelihood  should  furnish  our  poetry  and 
sentiment.  Culture  should  spring  out  of  the  duties  of  life.  For 
the  secular  may  be  exalted,  the  material  spiritualized,  and  the 
common  seen  in  its  poetic  relations.  By  going  more  directly  for 
what  we  want,  we  get  the  most  culture  as  well  as  the  greatest 
profit.  Utilitarians  have  no  less  love  for  the  fine  arts  and  high¬ 
est  culture,  than  have-  those  who  are  devoted  to  what  they  call 
the  spiritual. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION— THE  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 

A.  D.  MAYO,  LL.  D.,  BOSTON. 

I  ASK  consideration  for  the  most  vital  topic  connected  with 
the  education  of  the  whole  people.  The  fundamental  work 
of  a  good  school  is  the  training  of  the  character  of  the  pupil. 
While  the  important  work  of  developing  tlie  character  of  the 
child  and  youth  as  an  individual  is  necessarily  the  special  func¬ 
tion  of  the  family  and  the  qhurch,  we  all  understand  that  to  the 
school,  and  especially  the  American  people’s  common  school,  is 
given  a  work  complementary  to  this  and  equally  essential  to  our 
American  order  of  society  and  government;  the  training  of 
American  children  and  youth  in  the  duty  and  opportunity  of 
living  together  in  all  ways  demanded  by  our  peculiar  order  of 
republican  society;  in  wdiich  every  man  and  woman  is  at  once  a 
sovereign  and  a  subject ;  each  according  to  ability  and  opportun¬ 
ity  involved  in  a  nationality  unique  in  human  history. 

In  view  of  this  peculiar  order  of  human  affairs  what  do  we 
mean  by  the  familiar  expression,  “Christian  education?”  How  is 
this,  undeniably  the  greatest  function  of  the  common  school;  what 
may  be  called  the  civic  and  social,  moral  and  religious  tiaining  of 
American  children  and  youth;  to  be  handled  in  connection  with 
the  common  school  in  which  14,700,000  of  our  16,000,000  of 
American  children  and  youth  must  be  educated?  I  say  muit  be 
educated;  for  if  there  ever  were  an  expectation  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  common  school  sj’^stem  w^ould  be  essentially  changed  from  its 
present  spirit  and  form,  that  day  has  past.  Within  the  last  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  eleven  of  the  Southern  states  of  this  Union,  of  their 
own  accord,  have  adopted  it  essentially  as  it  has  been  developed 
in  the  remaining  thirty-three  commonwealths.  The  great  educa¬ 
tional  tide  in  every  section  of  the  country  now  sets  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  people  o,f  the  United  States  have  evidently  made  up 
their  mind  that  to  the  people’s  common  school,  developed  from 
the  country  district  school  to  the  state  academical,  industrial  and 
professional  university,  they  are  to  look  in  the  future,  as  never 
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before,  for  the  training  of  the  vast  majority  of  American  children 
for  an  American  citizenship  that  includes  the  noblest  ideals  of  a 
practical,  moral  and  religious  manhood  and  womanhood. 

And  here  we  are  favored,  in  education,  as  elsewhere,  by  the 
practical  solution  of  this  fundamental  question  of  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  American  children  and  youth  for  the  highest 
earthly  position,  American  citizenship,  by  the  decision  of  the 
American  people.  By  the  American  people  I  mean  in  this  con¬ 
nection  what  we  may  call  the  common  school  Educational  Public, 
including  the  ablest,  most  conservative,  effective  and  forecasting 
combination  of  people  now  to  be  found  in  Christendom.  As  the 
result  of  250  years’  experimenting  in  the  sovereign  art  of  training 
the  young  American  generations  for  the  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  essential  to  good  American  citizenship  this  educational  pub¬ 
lic  has  given  its  sanction  to  what  we  may  call  the  American  form 
of  the  new  education  as  the  solution  of  the  pioblem  that  has  for 
centuries  past  separated,  distracted  and  embittered  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  which,  half  a  century  ago,  greatly  embarrassed  the 
American  people  in  their  final  decision  concerning  universal  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  American  form  of  the  new  education  is  not  the  monopoly 
of  any  one  or  more  than  one  of  the  methods  of  training  the  intel¬ 
lect,  the  conscience  or  the  executive  faculty  of  American  children 
and  youth.  It  is  the  mature  conclusion  of  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  public  concerning  the  best  method  of  educating  the  coming 
generation  of  the  country  for  the  grand  and  awful  time  ”  ahead, 
by  the  “working  together  for  good”  of  the  moral  and  religious, 
mental,  executive,  industrial,  aesthetic  and  every  other  essential 
variety  of  instruction  and  discipline  that  can  be  included  in  a 
national  system  of  universal  education  for  a  people  like  our 
own. 

To  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  New  Education  in  this 
practical  American  sense,  we  may  best  look  upon  a  superior 
graded  public  school,  as  it  is  found  in  an  enlightened  American 
community.  The  New  Education  signifies  many  things  in  which 
that  organization  differs  from  the  schools  of  every  sort  with 
which  the  people  of  any  part  of  the  country  were  familiar  half  a 
century  ago. 

'Fhe  new  education  means  the  modern  schoolhouse,  in  contrast 
with  the  old,  for  children  and  youth  of  corresponding  grade ;  the 
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new  mode  of  organization;  the  present  methods  of  teaching  every 
branch  of  knowledge  to  the  child  learning  to  read  and  the  student 
in  the  post-graduate  class  of  the  university;  the  present  habits  of 
discipline  and  government  in  the  best  schools  in  contrast  with  the 
old-time  school  in  which  I  was  thrashed  almost  every  day  of  my 
school  life,  although  deserving  no  more  than  a  kindly  and  firm 
correction  ;  the  blossoming  out  of  new  academical  studies  and  the 
addition  of  music,  gymnastics,  drawing  and  industrial  training; 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  institution  in  contrast  with  the  old  school 
life;  the  vast  increase  of  public  and  social  interest  in  the  schools; 
the  literary  development  as  indicated  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
school  with  the  public  library  and  the  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  language;  the  uplift  of  the  common  school  to  a  more  vital 
union  with  the  college  and  university  in  the  educational  system 
of  many  of  our  American  states. 

Through  these  and  similar  reforms  and,  especially,  by  the  indi¬ 
rect  influence  of  a  more  enlightened  moral  and  sympathetic  public 
spirit  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  dealing  of  the  state  with 
childhood  and  youth,  the  American  common  school,  on  its  supe¬ 
rior  side,  has  risen  to  perhaps  the  most  vital  agency  in  American 
society.  It  is  becoming,  in  fact,  the  people’s  university  for  train¬ 
ing  young  America  in  that  Christian  civilization  which  contem¬ 
plates  the  union  of  all  the  elements  of  our  cosmopolitan  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  common  American  life  ;  the  great  achievement  of  100,- 
000,000  people  living  together  according  to  the  ideals  and 
methods  of  human  intercourse  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  new  education  as  organized  in  the  common  scliool  thus 
understood,  has  practically  solved  what  is  called  the  religious 
question  that  so  long  has  divided  the  several  religious  sects 
abroad  and  at  home.  It  has  solved  it  by  demonstrating  that  in 
the  fundamental  realm  of  character  training,  it  represents  the 
essentials  of  that  common  Christianity  which  is  the  working  faith 
of  the  American  people  concerning  the  application  of  religion  to 
the  affairs  of  the  world  in  which  they  now  live. 

I  now  attempt  to  show  how  the  American  common  school 
organized  and  worked  in  the  highest  form  according  to  the  ideals 
and  methods  of  the  new  education,  is  in  itself  an  incarnation  of  a 
true  Christian  education ;  combining  as  it  does  the  ideal  and  the 
life  of  the  world’s  great  teacher,  Jesus,  the  Christ,  in  a  manner 
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sufficiently  broad  and  practical  for  the  use  of  the  .world’s  great 
Republic. 

The  new  education  more  nearly  corresponds  in  all  its  ideals  and 
practices  to  the  method  of  the  Great  Teacher  than  any  system  yet 
in  operation  in  Christendom.  It  may,  without  irreverence  and 
with  perfect  fitness,  he  named,  —  “The  Gospel  of  the  New  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

1st.  The  idea  of  human  nature,  as  manifested  in  the  child  and 
youth,  set  forth  in  the  new  education  and  in  the  original  gospel  of 
Christ,  is  the  same.  According  to  both,  man  is  the  child  of  God ; 
an  incarnation  of  the  infinite  spirit,  individualized  in  a  body; 
endowed  with  a  personality  that  forever  asserts  itself  through  a 
freedom  which  implies  moral  obligation  and  results  in  character; 
and,  indirectly,  through  the  material,  and,  directly,  through  the 
spiritual  world,  is  in  perpetual  contact  and  possible  communion 
with  the  infinite  soul: — “The  true  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.” 

Before  this  sublime  conception  of  human  nature,  all  theological, 
philosophical  or  scientific  estimates  of  man  “  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires,”  like  glimmering  tapers  before  the  rising  sun.  Over  the 
portals  of  the  spacious  temple  of  the  new  education  we  read  the 
command  of  the  Great  Teacher: — “Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect.” 

2nd.  The  new  education  recognizes  that  every  child  in 
America,  like  the  child  Jesus  in  Palestine,  is  a  “  Son  of  Man,” 
endowed  with  the  power  to  become  “  a  son  of  God.”  And  the 
open  highway  for  every  American  child  to  become  a  son  or  a 
daughter  of  the  Almighty  God,  whose  name  is  love,  was  surveyed 
by  the  great  apostle  when  he  says:  —  “No  man  liveth  to  himself 
and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.”  In  the  school  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  the  child  is  to  be  trained  to  the  uttermost  wholesome  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  own  personality,  including  the  one  point  in  which  his 
life  may  become  an  original  contribution  to  humanity,  that  his 
career  may  be  bound  up  in  the  higher  life  of  the  home,  society, 
the  church,  the  state,  the  entire  race ;  “  the  family  in  earth  and 
heaven,”  as  a  “  co-worker  with  God.”  In  the  new  education  all 
good  instruction  culminates  in  the  power  to  know  “  the  truth 
which  shall  make  him  free.”  All  its  moral  discipline  aims  at  mak¬ 
ing  every  child,  sometime  and  somewhere,  a  self-controlled  man 
or  woman,  living  in  joyful  obedience  and  accord  with  the  law  of 
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love  to  God  «,nd  man.  The  aim  of  all  executive  and  industrial 
training  in  this  school  is  to  place  the  instructed  brain  and  heart  in 
connection  with  the  working  hand;  so  that  man  and  woman  can 
more  and  more  work  in  the  knowledge  of  and  obedience  to  the 
majestic  forces  and  universal  laws  which  are  the  habits  of  the 
great  Creator. 

3rd.  In  the  entire  method  of  organizing  the  school,  the  gospel 
of  the  “new  education”  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  gospel  of 
the  absolute  religion  proclaimed  by  the  Great  Teacher.  It  abol¬ 
ishes  at  one  stroke  the  whole  conceit  of  an  infallible  human  close 
corporation  endowed  with  the  divine  right  to  monopolize  the 
training  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  enforces  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  family  as  the  divinely  appointed  teacher  and  guide  of 
infancy  and  early  childhood.  But  it  also  asserts  the  superior 
obligation  of  the  state,  representing  society,  “To  see  that  the 
Kepublic  receives  no  harm.”  No  family  can  rightly  give  to  society 
an  enemy  in  the  form  of  a  neglected  or  perverted  child.  Neither 
may  the  church  claim  any  infallible  right  in  the  schooling  even  of 
its  own  youthful  membership.  Working  along  with  the  family, 
the  state,  and  all  the  vital  agencies  of  society,  the  influence  of  the 
church  may  be  potent  and  beneficent.  But  when  it  assumes  the 
attitude  of  absolute  authority,  over  family,  state  or  society,  it 
commits  high  treason  against  the  Republic  of  Heaven  ;  is  a  rebel 
in  God’s  university  of  human  life.  Even  the  American  state  is 
only  the  agent  of  the  people  acting  through  a  flexible  majority ; 
not  in  any  one  decision  infallible,  but,  as  this  republic  has  already 
demonstrated  within  the  past  century,  the  safest  depository  of 
human  rights  and  obligations ;  the  nearest  approach  to  the  voice 
of  God  possible  under  the  conditions  of  the  present  state  of  ex¬ 
istence.  In  no  one’s  charge  are  the  coming  generations  of  young 
Americans  during  their  years  of  preparation  for  sovereign  citizen¬ 
ship  so  safe  as  in  the  care  of  the  whole  American  people,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  American  common  school. 

4th.  The  natural  method  of  instruction,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  characteristics  of  the  new  education,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  method  of  the  Great  Teacher.  Where  can  there 
be  a  more  admirable  illustration  of  the  best  instruction  in  our 
superior  schools,  than  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  has 
survived  the  scholarship,  the  theology  and  the  ecclesiasticism  of 
eighteen  centuries  and  is  to-day  fresher  than  the  editorial  and  the 
column  news  of  the  metropolitan  morning  journal? 
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To  that  throng,  including  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  stand¬ 
ing  or  reclining  on  the  hillside,  the  Teacher  talks  for  an  hour  on 
the  sublimest  of  themes  —  yet  that  tlieme  of  which  the  humblest 
of  God’s  creatures  most  desires  to  know  —  how  to  live  in  the 
world  that  now  is  and  in  every  world  that  is  to  come.  With  what 
exquisite  adaptation  and  perfect  mastery  of  the  mighty  subject 
the  familiar  talk  flows  on.  It  is  the  most  radical,  profound,  mys¬ 
tical,  all-inclusive,  majestic  and  magnetic  discourse  on  things 
spiritual,  moral  and  prudential  that  has  challenged  the  philosophy 
or  theology  of  the  ages.  Yet  it  is  the  simplest,  most  helpful, 
most  child  like  <liscourse  ever  addressed  to  the  common  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  listening  youth,  unable  to  read  or  write. 

Mere  is  indeed  the  ideal  method  of  instruction,  a  ladder  planted 
close  by  the  feet  of  every  man,  and  woman  and  little  child,  whose 
top  is  hidden  in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  Now  comes  a  sentence 
that  wakes  the  drowsiest  hearer  and  helps  him  “  get  himself 
together”  and  lazily  put  his  foot  on  the  lowest  round.  Now  a 
lofty  saying  of  truth  incarnate  in  perfect  poetry  of  speech,  sum¬ 
mons  the  scholar,  philosopher  or  saint  to  face  new  heights  of 
wisdom,  beauty  and  love;  through  the  crowd  of  radiant  angels 
ascending  and  descending,  with  rapt  expression,  gazing  upward, 
if,  “haply  he  may  find  Him”  whom  “no  man  hath  seen  at  any 
time.” 

So  by  this  “natural  method,”  the  teaching  of  truth  that  is 
immutable  in  a  way  to  set  every  child  and  youth  .searching  for  it 
as  for  hidden  treasure,  adapted  to  every  grade  of  intellect,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  scepticism  or  scorn  of  the  most  learned  scholar,  never 
despairing  of  the  ignorance,  stupidity  or  wilfulness  of  the  most 
forlorn  and  ignorant  child,  does  the  blessed  new  education  go  on 
through  its  latest  and  mightiest  agency, —  the  American  people’s 
common  school.  The  best  possible  treatise  on  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  discipline  in  family  and  school,  would  be  a  manual  con¬ 
taining  everything  in  the  Bible  written  about  parents  and  child¬ 
ren,  the  teacher,  school  and  home.  Like  the  es.says  of  Emerson, 
with  little  apparent  connection  of  thought  or  literary  plan,  this 
volume  would  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  greatest  books  of 
the  world,  the  most  instructive  and  inspiring  chapter  of  that 
“story  without  an  end”  that  every  true  gospel  for  mankind  must 
always  be. 

5th.  And  especially  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  both  the 
system  of  the  new  education  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Great  Teacher 
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declare  that  woman  is  the  natural  and  providential  instructor  of 
every  generation  that  comes  into  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  whole  Bible  scheme  of  man’s  redemption  revolves 
about  the  lives  of  two  women.  It  was  Eve  that  first  revealed  to 
man  the  “knowledge  of  good  and  evil,”  of  which  all  human  his¬ 
tory  is  the  illustration  and  the  commentary.  And  it  was  the 
same  much-berated  and  misunderstood  great-grandniother  of  us 
all  who  took  the  hand  of  her  timid  and  cowardly  partner,  turned 
his  back  on  the  dreamland  of  Eden,  set  his  face  towards  the 
wilderness,  and  “blazed”  the  way  to  the  first  civilization  of  the 
race.  And  when  “the  fullness  of  time  was  come,”  Mary  was  sent 
to  reveal  the  divine  mystery  of  birth  and  to  give  to  the  world  the 
Divine  man;  himself  compact  of  all  that  is  highest  in  man  or 
womankind;  to  lead  the  generations  to  the  gospel  of  sacrifice 
which  is  the  law  of  love. 

Pestalozzi  broke  the  pagan  spell  of  a  morbid  masculinity  in  all 
the  schools  by  telling  through  the  story  of  St.  Gertrude,  the  secret 
of  the  new  education. 

Woman  is  the  soul  of  the  true  science  of  pedagogy  and  the 
mother’s  way  is  the  natural  method  of  imparting  truth.  Froebel 
revealed  the  gospel  of  play  and,  like  Jesus,  reminded  us  that  “  in 
Heaven  the  angels  of  the  little  ones  look  upon  the  Father’s  face.” 
But  it  is  a  notable  fact  that,  of  all  the  peoples,  this  American  peo¬ 
ple  of  ours  has  risen  most  naturally  and  decisively  to  the  training 
of  our  20,000,000  for  the  citizenship  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Every  nation  betrays  its  advancement  in  the  gosiiel  of  the  new 
education  by  its  acceptance  of  woman  as  instructor.  Here  both 
in  the  educational  opportunity  accorded  to  woman  and  her 
employment  in  every  department  not  only  of  instruction,  but 
school  administration  and  legislation  as  well,  the  world’s  great 
Republic  stands  supreme. 

6th.  And  here  we  register  another  correspondence  of  the  new 
education  in  the  American  common  school  with  the  ideal  of  the 
Great  Teacher.  In  its  broad  and  beneficent  embrace  it  holds  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  children  and  youth.  It  is,  in  itself,  a 
miniature  Christian  republic,  where  all  the  differences  that  of  old 
have  separated  classes,  races  and  nationalities  are  ignored  in  a 
common  citizenship,  a  brotherhood  which  includes  all  under  a 
common  law  of  liberty  and  equality.  In  the  American  common 
school  it  may  be  said  for  the  first  time,  “  they  shall  come  from  the 
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East  and  the  West,  and  from  the  North  and  the  South  and  sit 
down  together,”  in  the  world’s  great  Republic,  which  is  the  near¬ 
est  approach  yet  made  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  eaith. 
Here,  better  than  elsewheie,  are  the  20,000,000  of  young  America 
trained  in  that  patriotism  which  means  the  best  possible  manhood 
and  womanhood;  educated  into  the  supreme  art  of  living  for 
their  country,  and  the  best  preparation  for  the  consecration  of 
“life,  fortune  and  sacred  honor”  in  any  hour  of  peril  to  a  nation¬ 
ality  which  is  now  the  hope  of  the  human  race  around  the  globe. 

And,  if  anything  beside  were  lacking  to  confirm  this  essential 
agreement  between  the  gospel  of  the  Hreat  Teacher  and  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  new  education,  it  is  the  portrait  of  the  ideal  childhood 
and  youth  of  the  Master,  regarded  as  the  highest  type  of  Ameri¬ 
can  childhood  and  youth  to-day. 

Is  there  any  lesson  just  now  more  needed  in  our  splendid 
though  crude  and  boisterous  American  civilization  than  the  gospel 
of  the  consecration  of  maternity  —  Mary;  the  lowly  birth  of  the 
child,  Jesus,  in  the  golden  cloud  of  great  expectation  that  floated 
around  the  manger,  his  probable  training  by  the  schools  of  his 
day  in  the  highest  traditions  and  anticipations  of  his  countrymen, 
his  life  of  faithful  and  unobtrusive  labor  in  his  earthly  father’s 
occupation,  his  eager  improvement  of  the  first  opportunity  to  look 
upon,  hear  and  “ask  questions”  of  the  great  doctors  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  his  sublime  youthful  conception  of  his  “Father’s  business,” 
his  return  to  the  life  of  obedience  in  the  Nazareth  home,  and  his 
patient  waiting  till  the  customary  age  before  entering  upon  a 
ministry  which  was  to  announce  a  final  parting  of  the  ways  in  the 
history  of  civilization? 

Should  we  not  all  feel  stronger  in  our  confidence  in  republican 
institutions  and  the  destiny  of  our  beloved  country  could  this 
brief  Scripture  record  be  adopted  as  the  text-book  for  the  charac¬ 
ter  training  of  young  America  for  citizenship  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  national  life?  And  where  is  this  type  of  childhood 
and  youth,  with  its  corresponding  idea  of  a  complete  manhood  and 
womanhood,  found  oftener  and  in  more  satisfactory  quality  than 
in  our  superior  common  schools,  where  the  new  education  is 
quietly  going  on  with  its  work  of  strength,  “sweetness  and  light” 
while  all  around  the  air  is  vocal  with  “the  thunder  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  and  the  shouting”? 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  church  and  the  clergy  of  our  country, 
to-day,  in  their  relation  to  the  education  of  these  20,000,000  of 
American  children  and  youth  for  sovereign  American  citizenship, 
may  well  consider  the  spectacle  presented  abroad  by  the  attitude 
of  a  portion  of  the  clerical  body  in  England  and  the  French  repub¬ 
lic. 

In  England  a  section  of  the  established  church  and  clergy,  after 
a  struggle  of  half  a  century  against  the  establishment  of  an  effect¬ 
ive  system  of  unsectarian  common  schools  for  the  people,  has 
once  more  rallied  to  overthrow,  or  essentially  modify,  even  the 
present  educational  compromise  s3'stem  which  leaves  Old  England 
to-day  in  a  complete  arrangement  for  educating  her  masses  below 
the  new  American  state  of  West  Virginia,  carved  out  from  the 
wilderness  of  the  Old  Dominion  only  thirty  years  ago. 

In  France  the  violent  reaction  from  the  despotic  control  of  all 
education  by  the  priesthood  of  the  national  church  has  thrown  the 
republic  into  the  arms  of  a  philosophic  secularism  that  practically 
ignores  and  isolates  the  clergy  as  even  a  helper  in  the  great  work 
of  the  develo[)ment  of  re[)ublican  government  and  society. 

Here  the  question  whether  this  rej)ublic  is  to  be  virtually 
deprived  in  popular  education  of  the  services  of  the  churches  and 
their  clergy  ;  in  no  country  so  free  and  broad  and  essentially 
religious  ;  is  fairly  up  before  the  people.  VV^ill  the  clerical  class 
and  the  church  still  insist  on  the  old-time  theological  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  idea  of  the  Christian  Education,  probably  the  only  possible 
ideal  three  centuries  ago  in  Europe,  out  from  which  the  [)eople  of 
the  United  States  have  finally  emerged  after  a  conflict  of  250 
years  ?  Especially  in  the  Southern  states  and  in  the  schooling  of 
the  Negro  who,  above  all  other  classes  of  our  people  needs  the  plain, 
common  training  in  the  ideals  and  habits  of  life  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tion,  is  this  question  of  absolute  importance.  Shall  this  one-tenth 
of  the  American  people,  at  the  begirining  of  their  life  in  their  new 
American  citizenship,  be  distracted  by  these  contentiotis  of  rival 
systems,  as  they  linger  yet  in  the  awful  shadow  of  their  present 
illiteracy,  only  another  name  for  semi-barbarism  ;  while  the  great 
debate  of  the  doctors  of  education  and  the  doctors  of  divinity  rages 
like  a  tempest  in  the  air  above  their  heads  ? 

May  we  not  hope  that  here,  in  this  most  interesting  realm  of 
popular  education,  to-day  the  best  university  in  the  world  for  a 
fresh  and  profound  study  of  the  supreme  science  and  art  of  the 
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education  of  a  people  ;  tlie  clergy  and  the  church  will  unite  on 
this  fundamental  “article  of  faith”;  —  that  the  absolute  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  after  eighteen  centuries,  has  won  its  grandest 
victory  in  the  acceptance  of  the  new  education  by  the  American 
people  as  tlie  last  and  best  organization  of  the  gospel  of  love  to 
God  and  man  for  the  training  of  American  childhood  and  youth 
for  sovereign  American  citizenship? 


FOR  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH. 

GEKTRUDE  DARLING,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

A  POLITE  speech  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  truest  marks 
of  culture.  And  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  form 
of  language,  especially  those  who  train  young  people,  commonly 
strive  to  attain  this  note  by  strict  accuracy  of  expression.  It 
is  an  axiom  among  teachers  that  every  lesson  should  be  made  a 
language  lesson,  and  that  further,  this  result  should  be  effected 
by  criticism  of  the  speech  of  the  pupil.  “No  mistake,”  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  purist  his  declared,  “should  pass  uncorrected.” 

Most  of  us,  perhaps,  as  teachers  or  as  taught,  have  contended 
with  such  strictures.  Perhaps,  also,  in  more  cases  than  are 
accounted  for,  discipline  like  this  has  resulted  in  permanently 
impeding  the  language  flow ;  for  in  speech,  a  policy  of  suppres¬ 
sion  does  not  lead,  as  sometimes  in  state-craft,  to  expression  — 
through  revolution — so  those  of  us  interested  in  the  well-being 
of  our  native  tongue  are  the  more  bound  to  respect  the  individual 
utterance,  remembering  that  facility  in  speech  is  more  to  be  de¬ 
sired  than  rigid  grammatical  and  orthoepical  exactness.  More¬ 
over,  these  so-called  mistakes  in  orthoepy  and  syntax  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  lapses  of  the  pupil,  but  errors  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  standard  to 
be  applied. 

In  regard  to  orthoepy,  it  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  nei¬ 
ther  in  this  nor  in  any  other  English-speaking  country  is  there  any 
one  authoritative  ultimate  test  for  pronunciation.  The  dictum 
of  the  dictionary  —  the  standard  to  which  conformity  is  gener¬ 
ally  demanded  by  those,  teachers  or  not,  who  arrogate  to  them¬ 
selves  the  office  of  critic — is  a  fallible,  and  frequently  a  very 
partial  decision  in  matters  phonetic. 
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In  the  firet  place,  the  standard  maintained  by  many  dictionaries 
outside  of  the  full  editions  of  the  Century,  the  Standard,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  other  late  publications,  is  commonly  not  what 
such  a  standard  should  be,  the  record  of  actual  good  use ;  it  is 
some  one’s  theory  of  what  good  use  ought  to  be.  Moreover, 
English  is  so  far  an  agglutinative  language,  that  it  is  the  sen¬ 
tence,  not  the  word,  that  is  phonetically  as  well  as  logically  the 
unit  of  speech  ;  and  as  members  of  a  living  organism,  the  words 
of  a  sentence  are  almost  as  different  in  sound  as  in  logical  con¬ 
tent  from  the  same  words  in  dictionary  dismemberment.  These 
two  misconceptions,  aided  largely  b}'  the  insufficient  phonetic 
notation  of  the  older  dictionaries,  make  their  information  as 
regards  spoken  English  frequently  inadequate  and  misleading, 
and  help  to  encourage  such  abnormities  of  speech  as  litera-toor, 
nat-your,  and  their  kin.  The  mark  of  the  beast  is  on  them  all. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  even  those  people  who  attempt  to  observe 
such  phenomena,  know  very  little  about  their  own  or  others’  pro¬ 
nunciation.  When  Henry  Sweet,  in  1886,  published  his  Element- 
arbuch  des  Greaprochenen  Engliseh.,  some  English  friends  to  whom 
he  showed  it  would  not  believe  that  it  represented  Ids  own  pro¬ 
nunciation.  They  said  that  it  illustrated  a  broad  Cockney  dialect. 
And  most  people,  English  or  American,  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  their  speech  is  like  that  of  a  London  Cockney  in  having  lost 
many  of  its  initial  h’s.  This  loss  is  not  due,  either,  to  a  slovenly 
articulation,  but  to  the  regular  and  inevitable  tendency  of  sen¬ 
tence  stress ;  and  an  understanding  look  at  any  accurate  [dionetic 
text  leads  us  to  the  question  whether  English  may  not  eventually, 
as  French  has  done,  lose  altogether  the  aspirate  h.  Let  any  one 
to  whom  this  seems  extravagant,  pronounce  as  in  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  such  a  sentence  as  I knoiv  he  has  done  it,  and  note  how 
many  h’s  are  sounded.  The  stress  on  know  and  done  really  makes 
of  the  sentence  one  agglutinated  word  in  which  the  unaccented 
syllables  are  so  obscured  as  to  obliterate  the  A’s. 

By  a  phonetic  text  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  spell¬ 
ing  reform.  I  mean  simply  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  actual 
facts  of  spoken  English,  to  be  used  for  scientific  purposes  only. 
A  knowledge  of  such  facts  is  still  in  its  beginnings ;  and,  as 
Henry  Sweet  says,  “  Till  we  know  how  we  actually  do  speak,  we 
cannot  deal  with  the  question  of  how  we  ought  to  s[)eak,  and 
whether  it  is  possible  to  reform  pronunciation  and  take  steps  to 
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preserve  the  unity  of  English  speech  all  over  the  world.”  How 
far  this  latter  is  possible  or  desirable  may  be  a  question,  but  the 
observation  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  danger  of  too  much 
self-righteousness  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  and  it  may  save 
some  of  us  from  pedantic  and  mistaken  assertions  of  how  others 
should  speak. 

Another  defect  in  the  dictionaries,  more  generally  true  of  the 
older  than  the  later  ones,  is  that  they  give,  frequently,  only  one 
pronunciation  of  the  same  word,  when  there  are  more  than  one  in 
good  use.  And,  again,  they  sometimes  authorize  a  pronunciation 
once  standard  but  no  longer  recognized  as  such  by  custom.  Deaf 
with  a  long  e  is  doubtless  now  archaic,  but  educated  people  of  a 
generation  since  use  it,  and  standard  dictionaries  still  authorize 
it.  In  certain  sections  of  the  country,  too,  in  the  middle  West, 
for  instance,  this  use  is  more  frequent  among  equally  cultured 
people  than  in  the  East.  Speech  changes  so  rapidly,  not  only 
from  century  to  century,  but  from  generation  to  generation,  that 
the  book  record  of  the  changes  must  necessarily  lag  behind  the 
accomplished  fact ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  dictionary  is 
a  recorder  only,  not  a  maker  of  speech,  though  there  is,  of  course, 
a  reaction,  more  or  less  slight,  of  the  dictionary  upon  spoken 
English.  But  it  is  use  that  makes  the  rule.  Whether  the  dic¬ 
tionary  upholds  it  or  not,  that  pronunciation  in  general  good  use 
is  the  correct  one,  —  as  far  as  any  one  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  same  suggestion  holds  good  in  matters  of  syntax.  Custom 
is  the  only  ultimate  authority ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that 
forms  of  speech  in  corrimon  use  among  educated  people  are 
“wrong”  or  “  bad  grammar,”  or  “vulgar,”  because  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  canons  of  the  text-books.  The  grammars  as  well 
as  the  dictionaries  should  be  the  record  of  those  forms  of  speech 
justified  by  custom.  We  are  continually  forgetting  that  a  gram¬ 
mar  is  primarily  not  a  book  of  laws,  but  a  book  of  history ;  and 
this  misunderstanding  is  fostered  by  the  text-books  themselves, 
which  —  especially  the  American-made  ones  —  refuse  or  neglect 
to  admit  certain  expressions  vindicated  by  the  voice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

One  such  syntactical  Ijone  of  contention  is  the  common  express¬ 
ion,  “  It  is  me.”  Within  my  knowledge  of  American  grammari¬ 
ans,  all  except  two,  Whitney,  and  G.  R.  Carpenter,  leave  it 
without  recognition.  The  former  of  these  gives  it  only  a  side 
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glance  of  acknowledgement,  and  no  doubt  the  concensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  American  schoolmen  is  that  it  is  “had  grammar.”  In 
one  of  the  best  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts,  I  recently  heard 
the  French  teacher  correct  a  pupil’s  translation  of  C  'eat  moi  from 
It  i%  me  to  It  is  I.  Yet  English  authorities  in  general,  with  a 
more  metropolitan  view,  allow  the  form,  and  such  eminent  schol¬ 
ars  as  Lounshury,  Sweet  and  Morris,  give  it  full  recognition  as 
standard  colloquial  English.  What  are  its  critics  to  answer,  too, 
to  its  use  by  such  a  master  of  pure  style  as  Addison,*  not  to  men¬ 
tion  Richardson?! 

It  is  a  common  error,  and  one  that  perhaps  tells  against  the 
acceptance  of  this  construction,  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  dialectic  or 
provincial  use,  which,  with  the  growth  of  accuracy  in  speecli  is 
dying  out.  This  is  not  the  case.  As  far  as  the  testimony  of  lit¬ 
erature  shows,  the  expression  was  not  general  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  then  supplanted'  the  popular  form  It  is  1.  It  has 
always  lived  in  good  society  ;  and  in  spite  of  tlie  efforts  of  giam- 
marians,  its  use  has  been  steadily  increasing.  This  is,  in  brief, 
the  biography  of  the  form.  And  if  use  justifies  use.  It  is  me 
ought  to  l)e  acknowledged  as  good  spoken  Eiiglish.  It  is  said  to 
be  so  acknowledged  in  England,  and  the  form  is  not  corrected  in 
the  schools. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  construction,  that 
if  the  accusative  me  is  correct  here,  other  accusatives,  him  and  her, 
ought  to  be  accepted  in  analagous  instances.  But  this  conclusion 
shows  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  pioportion.  ft  is  not  because  me  as 
a  nominative  after  he  is  occasionally  used,  nor  because  it  is  used 
in  vulgar  idiom  by  the  slipshod  or  ignorant,  that  a  place  is  claimed 
for  it,  but  l)ecause  its  use  is  widespread  in  colloquial  language 
among  people  of  education.  It  may  be  that  him  and  her  will 
eventually  shift  in  the  same  way.  Such  changes  are  of  constant 
occurrence  in  English.  It  cannot  be  new  to  any  student  of  the 
language  that  the  present  nominative  plural  you  has  made  this 
change,  being  found  formerly  only  in  the  accusative  or  dative,  the 
one  accredited  nominative  plural  being  ye.  Whether  the  same 
tendencies  that  have  converted  the  accusative  me  into  a  nomi¬ 
native  will  ever  effect  the  same  result  for  him  and  her  would  lie 
difficult  t<)  predetermine.  The  springs  of  language  rise  in  so 
many  sources,  and  are  directed  by  such  obscure  influences,  that  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  trace  their  origin  and  to  predict  their  course. 

•  The  Oruinmer,  Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

t  I’Hinela,  43,  b.;  Ibid,  64.  s. 
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At  present,  at  any  late,  the  use  of  him  and  her  as  nominatives  is 
confined  to  the  vulgar  idiom  ;  and  because  me  is  used  as  a  nomi¬ 
native,  is  no  reason  why  other  accusatives  should  be  so  used. 

Neither  need  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  change,  and  of 
“giving  a  rule”  to  fit  the  occasion,  be  a  stumbling-block  to  its 
acceptance.  We  need  to  be  reminded  again  that  the  work  of  the 
grammarian  is  not  so  much  to  make  laws  as  to  observe  and  record 
phenomena.  The  laboratory  method  is  just  as  exigent  in  the 
study  of  language  as  in  other  subjects.  We  are  in  general  too 
much  bound  by  the  inclination  to  tie  up  every  word  of  life  with 
a  rule,  and  stow  it  aw’ay  in  some  pigeon-holed  category.  A  little 
more  liberality  of  spirit  towards  syntactical  formulas  and  indi¬ 
vidualities  of  accent  will  not  result  in  the  degeneration  of  English, 
and  the  effort  thus  released  might  be  applied  with  more  w'orthy 
results  to  the  attainment  of  a  fuller  and  richer  vocabulary,  and  a 
clearer  and  riper  intonation. 

A  full  and  vital  expiession,  and  beauty  of  voice,  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  knowledge  of  syntactical  rules  and  dictionary 
accent.  A  knowledge  of  book  English  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is 
the  living  spoken  word  that  is  the  Heal  Presence.  Though  man 
be  a  worm,  he  is  not  so  much  a  book-worm  that  his  speech  is  born 
of  a  book.  And  though  the  latter  is  the  recorder  and  preserver 
of  the  perishable  word  of  flesh,  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  spoken 
word  that  survives  when  the  man  and  the  book  are  dust  together. 
It  is  the  spoken  word  that  has  discovered  to  us  all  the  previously 
unknown  lelations  of  the  greatest  family  of  languages,  —  the 
Indo-European — and  that  has  revealed  a  parent  tongue,  older 
than  Sanskrit  or  Vedic,  of  which  no  written  memorial  is  handed 
down.  More  enduiing  than  any  graving  on  rock  or  leaf,  or  any 
monument  of  stone,  these  imperishable  syllables  seem  endowed 
with  the  strength  of  the  hills  that  looked  down  on  their  first 
utterance,  and  that  behold  them  remaining  when  every  other  trace 
of  the  people  that  voiced  them  is  lost. 

The  ancestry  of  speech  as  well  as  its  every-day  regeneiation  in 
the  life  of  the  race,  sets  it  in  its  own  position  of  dignity  and 
honor,  as  the  highest  form  of  expression.  The  great  poetry  of 
the  vvoi  Id  is  that  which  has  sprung  from  the  human  heart  in  the 
vernacular  of  wandering  minstrels,  or  has  been  written  in  the 
familiar  idiom  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  Burns,  Shakespeare,  Dante 
Homer,  owe  much  of  their  power  to  their  freedom  from  the  con 
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straints  of  a  stereotyped  literary  medium  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the 
well-being  of  language  to  crush  out  its  vitality  with  the  weight 
of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  or  to  cramp  its  full  and  free  exercise 
with  too  many  grammatical  and  rhetorical  platitudes.  Let  the 
latter  be  applied,  —  with  frugality  —  when  we  become  “  varlets  of 
the  ink-horn.”  Written  English  is  enough  more  formal  than  the 
spoken  language  to  justify  the  demand  for  stricter  grammatical 
precision,  but  let  us  not  sacrifice  our  birth-right  speech  for  a  mess 
of  syntactical  pottage. 


THE  MASS  A  CHUSETTS  TEA  CHETS'  ASSOC/ A  T/ON. 

A  PHACTICAL  SUGGESTION. 

PRINCIPAL  CHARLES  CORNELL  RAMSAY. 

B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,' Fall  River,  Mate. 

rj'^HE  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association  has  a  proud  and 
-L  interesting  history.  It  was  among  the  first  state  teachers’ 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  mother  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  progeny  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  Its  long  and  honorable 
existence  covers  a  period  marked  by  nearly  all  the  improvements 
and  reforms  in  education  in  this  country  during  the  [iresent  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  in  their  promotion  the  Association  has  borne  a  con¬ 
spicuous  and  important  part.  Its  membershij)  has  included  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  commonwealth  and  nation,  some 
of  whom  later  have  become  prominent  n^einliers  of  other  learned 
professions;  and  among  the  speakers  honoreil  with  j)arts  upon  its 
programmes  have  lieen  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
this  and  other  lands.  To  the  cause  of  public  education  in  New 
England  and  throughout  the  country,  it  has  rendered  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  service.  That  its  good  work  may  continue  and  may  be 
increased,  some  important  changes,  however,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  made  in  the  plan  and  conduct  of  its  future  meetings. 
The  same  thought  has  doubtless  occurred  to  others,  for  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  has  been  a[)pointed. 

The  evolution  of  teachers’  organizations  is  interesting  and  not 
altogether  simple.  At  first, as  might  be  expected,  the  meetings  of 
such  associations  were  limited  to  a  single  session  in  one  room  for 
teachers  of  all  grades  of  school.  As  such  a  plan  did  not  meet  the 
wants  of  an  attendance  or  membership  so  heterogeneous,  the  num- 
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ber  of  sessions,  but  not  of  meetings,  was  next  increased ;  in  order 
that  there  might  be  time  enough  to  include  a  sufficient  variety  of 
topics  on  the  programme  to  satisfy  teachers  of  very  diverse  needs. 
Hut  this  change  did  not  effect  its  purpose.  After  a  time,  those  in 
attendance  did  not  enjoy  listening  to  addresses  and  discussions 
that  were  often  quite  remote  from  their  interests  as  teachers  of 
particular  grades  of  school.  For  this  reason,  another  change  was 
made.  After  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  a.ssociation,  the 
members  separated  to  attend  section  meetings  of  primary,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  high  school  teachers,  respectively.  Such  substantially 
is  the  arrangement  for  meetings  now  in  luse  by  the  best  state  and 
county  teachers’  associations. 

That  the  plan  just  described  is  tmt  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
evolution  of  teachers’  associations  has  reached  another  phase  of 
development,  are  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  recent  years, 
many  special  clubs  and  organizations  of  teachers  have  been 
formed.  Associations  of  superintendents  and  of  principals  are 
well  known  ;  but  not  so  well  known,  because  of  more  recent 
origin,  are  associations  of  teachers  of  special  subjects  — as  of  his- 
toiy,  ancient  classics,  modern  languages,  physics,  chemistry, 
diawing,  music,  etc.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  teachers  of 
commercial  branches,  and  even  school  committees,  have  formed 
separate  organizations  for  mutual  improvement  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  respective  duties.  In  several  cities,  school  janitors 
are  also  organized  and  hold  regular  meetings  ;  but  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  I  do  not  know.  Outside  the  profession  of  teaching,  in  other 
professions,  in  all  the  arts,  crafts  and  trades,  special  organizations 
have  become  familiar  to  us  all.  Indeed,  as  we  have  reached  the 
period  of  the  widest  application  of  the  economic  law  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor,  so  we  have  reached  the  era  of  clubs  and  associations 
of  specialists.  Departmental  teaching  is  now  the  rule  in  the  l)est 
secondary  schools,  and  wherever  possible  should  prevail  in  all 
high  and  normal  schools.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  departmental 
teaching  will  ultimately  also  be  generally  extended  to  grammar 
schools,  as  it  now  is  in  a  few  cities  and  towns.  Associations  of 
teachers  of  English,  of  mathematics,  of  geography,  and  of  other 
branches  taught  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  will  then 
be  organized. 

General  meetings  of  all  teachers  irrespective  of  grade, and  general 
meetings  of  the  teachers  of  particular  grades,  however,  have  been 
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and  always  will  be  of  great  value.  Such  meetings  are  very 
important  for  purpose  of  inspiration  in  the  general  work  of  the 
teacher,  of  arousing  and  maintaining  a  proper  ^uprit  de  corps.,  and 
of  discussing  themes  of  common  interest  to  teachers.  Hence,  they 
should  be  retained  either  as  they  now  are  or  in  a  modified  form. 

The  growing  tendency  of  forming  associations  of  teachers  of 
special  subjects,  already  alluded  to  as  wise  and  as  meeting  a  per¬ 
manent  need,  is,  however,  both  inconvenient  and  expensive.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  find  suitable  places  and  open  dates  for  so  many 
different  club  meetings.  It  frequently  happens,  moreover,  that  a 
teacher  is  a  member  of  more  than  one  such  club.  The  expense  of 
travel  to  and  from  several  teachers’  conventions  and  the  total 
amount  paid  in  fees  are  no  small  items  in  tlie  course  of  a  year. 
Now,  as  in  Massachusetts  more  clubs  of  special  teachers  liave 
sprung  into  existence  than  elsewhere,  the  Massachusetts  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  has  an  excellent  opportunity  at  this  time  both  to 
perpetuate  herself  and  to  increase  her  usefulness.  In  some  way, 
she  ought  to  correlate  or  federate  all  —  except  local  —  teachei's’ 
associations  in  the  commonwealth.  The  practical  suggestion  I 
would  make,  therefore,  follows. 

The  annual  meeting  should,  as  now,  be  held  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  following  Thanksgiving.  A  session  Saturday  afternoon 
ought,  however,  to  be  added  to  provide  ample  time  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  meetings  to  be  iticluded  in  the  plan.  Friday  morning  should 
be  given  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  Association,  at  which 
committees  should  be  appointed  and  the  general  addresses  should 
be  made.  Friday  afternoon  the  seption  meetings  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  school  teachers  should  be  held  ;  also  that  of  the 
high  school  teachers,  if  it  still  be  thought  desirable  to  continue 
this  section  in  the  old  form.  Saturday  morning  should  be  devoted 
to  the  meetings  of  teachers  of  special  subjects  in  secondary 
schools,  of  school  superintendents,  of  principals,  of  school  com¬ 
mittees,  etc.  If  no  general  section  meeting  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  is  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  special  teachers’  meetings  of 
Saturday  forenoon  should  be  preceded  by  a  general  meeting  of 
high  school  teachers  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  common  inter¬ 
est.  Saturday  afternoon  the  whole  Association  ought  again  to 
assemble  for  the  election  of  officers,  reports  of  committees  with 
discussion  of  the  same,  and  the  transaction  of  other  important 
business. 
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The  foregoing  is  but  a  suggestion,  which  ex[)eiience  and  reflec¬ 
tion  would  probably  modify  and  elaboiate  with  advantage  to  the 
Association.  It  is  not  offered  as  the  final  or  the  only  plan  for 
futuie  meetings;  but  for  one,  I  earnestly  hope  that  its  chief  ideas 
may  l)e  embodied  in  any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  the  conduct 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


vic'i  OR  r. 

EDWAIU)  WILLIAM  nUTClIEK,  STILLWATEK,  MINN. 

This  is  the  price  :  Dead  faces  towards  the  sky ; 

Hope  waiting  to  be  shattered  at  the  home ; 
Long  trenches  peopled  ;  hearts  in  agony ; 

When  there  unfurls  a  flag  above  the  dome. 
And  M’e  are  glad  that  men  can  bravely  die ! 
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The  educators  and  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  are  making  great  efforts 
to  entertain  their  guests  next  July  in  royal  fashion.  They  are 
sending  out  literature  which  not  only  informs  the  mind  but  tempts  the 
inner  man  as  well.  Expert  medical  testimony  is  also  given  that  it  is 
“the  most  delightful  summer  resort  in  the  United  States,”  and  “the 
average  daily  temperature  for  July  is  about  68^^.”  There  are  breezes 
from  the  ocean  by  day  and  at  night  cool  dry  breezes  from  the  mountains, 
fifteen  miles  behind  the  city.  All  the  teachers  will  desire  to  visit  the 
old  Mexican  p^ieblo  made  famous  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  Apricots 
will  be  fully  ripe,  and  Japan  plums,  limes,  lemons  and  a  great  variety 
of  berries  will  tempt  the  appetite,  'rerms  at  hotels,  restaurants  and 
boarding  houses  will  not  be  excessive.  Fares  for  the  round  trip,  good 
returning  until  September  4th,  will  be  about  ^50. 00  from  Missouri  River 
points,  $62.50  from  Chicago  and  $H4.'00  from  New  York  or  Hoston.  To 
this  must  be  added  $2.00  for  N.  E.  A.  membership  fees.  Those  who 
attend  the  July  meeting  will  not  only  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  but  see 
a  great  deal  and  enjoy  a  great  deal  besides  the  intellectual  stimulus 
always  imparted  at  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
’Rah  for  Los  Angeles  ! 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  piiases  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
relations  to  our  new  colonial  possessions  —  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  —  is  the  remarkable  uprising  both  of  the  religious  and  edu¬ 
cational  public  to  welcome  the  wonderful  opening  of  a  new  field  for  a 
new  order  of  missionary  work.  Hitherto  a  church  mission  has  been  a 
settlement  in  a  pagan,  Mohammedan,  or  half-civilized  nation,  where  a 
little  group  of  workers  have  been  compelled  to  feel  their  way,  always  in 
peril  of  suppression  or  absolute  destruction,  tow’ards  the  community  by 
which  they  are  environed.  A  great  deal  that  has  been  unsatisfactory 
and  practically  ineffective  in  both  missionary  and  educational  work  has 
come  from  this  restricted  field  of  operation.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  the  Indies  and  a  few  islands  loosely  held  in  the  grip  of  a  civilized 
nation,  sometimes  opposed  to  the  Protestant  form  of  Christianity,  this 
has  been  the  great  obstacle  against  which  the  missionary  zeal,  consecra¬ 
tion  and  often  consummate  ability  of  thousands  of  the  noblest  men  and 
women  in  Christendom  have  contended.  What  a  change  when  regions 
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now  occupied  by  millions  of  people  pass  under  the  government  or  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  the  Republic.  Then  the  teacher,  the  educator,  the  mission¬ 
ary,  stands  upon  his  own  ground,  protected  by  the  flag,  with  the  mighti¬ 
est  of  nations  pledged  to  the  defense  of  all  judicious  liberty  of  speech 
and  operation.  Instead  of  a  denominational,  sectarian  school,  shackled 
with  the  polity  and  creed  of  an  exclusive  sect,  the  school  is  of  the 
American  type,  unsectarian,  unecclesiastical,  free  to  all  who  come, 
reaching  from  the  little  plantation  primary  up  to  the  state  university. 
Here  the  representatives  of  every  church  and  creed  must  of  necessity 
find  the  main  sphere  of  their  operation  in  the  inculcation  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christian  morality  which  are  only  the  universal  laws  of  good 
living  on  which  all  men  of  all  religious  bodies  are  agreed.  Who  can 
wonder  that  our  American  churches,  already  stirred  by  the  experiences 
of  the  past  thirty  years  with  the  idea  of  union  for  the  uplift  of  humanity 
and  the  bringing  in  of  God’s  kingdom  of  light  and  love,  should  hail  the 
opening  of  this  new  era,  —  the  first  real  opportunity  for  the  inauguration 
of  what  may  be  called  the  American  theory  of  a  colonization  which 
includes  the  training  of  a  wdiolc  people  through  generations  of  peace  into 
touch  with  the  highest  civilization  of  modern  times.  As  educators,  we 
hail  the  new'  opportunity  ushered  in  by  th*e  new  century. 

IT  is  not  strange,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  tables  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  are  literally  groaning  with  the 
piles  of  applications  from  every  portion  of  the  Union  and  the  most 
respectable  sources ;  teachers  of  all  sexes  and  often  distinguished  repu¬ 
tation  ;  pleading  for  the  o[)portunity  to  go  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Phillipines,  and  enter  upon  the  work  nearest  their  hearts.  It  w'as  fit 
that,  first  of  all,  the  Administration  should  call  Gen.  John  Eaton  to 
visit  Porto  Rico  to  examine  the  conditions  and  as  far  as  possible  formu¬ 
late  a  policy  for  the  introduction  of  the  American  system  of  universal 
education.  General  Eaton  himself  is  of  all  other  men  the  one  object 
lesson  of  the  new  rnethotl  of  combining  conquest  and  education  that 
came  in  with  the  beginning  of  our  Civil  War  and  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  matured  into  the  most  complete  implement  for  combined  mis¬ 
sionary  and  educational  work  among  a  people  in  the  lower  stages  of 
civilization.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  a  mighty 
army  go  forth  to  conquer  a  vast  realm  in  rebellion  against  the  State, 
bearing  all  the  elements  of  a  higher  civilization  in  its  army  wagons, 
occupying  the  ground  as  fast  as  conquered  by  the  order  of  society  that 
alone  could  make  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  nation  founded  on  republican 
and  democratic  ideas.  It  was  General  Grant,  on  his  first  march  to 
Vicksburg,  that  called  to  his  headquarters  young  Chaplain  Eaton,  born 
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and  educated  in  New  Hampshire,  a  schoolmaster  in  Cleveland  and 
'Poledo,  just  onlained  as  a  minister  from  Andover,  and  placed  in  his 
hand  the  organization  of  the  entire  body  of  negro  fugitives,  unsettled 
by  tlie  march  of  the  Union  army  through  the  entire  states  of  the  south¬ 
west.  The  result  was  that,  henceforth,  as  fast  as  the  Union  forces 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  negro  population,  at  one  time 
amounting  to  nearly  a  million  people,  were  immediately  organized  as 
laborers  on  the  deserted  fields  and  plantations,  trained  as  soldiers  and 
workers  in  the  army,  put  to  school,  gathered  in  Christian  congregations, 
and  in  every  way  possible  under  the  circumstances  put  in  training  for 
their  future  citizenship  in  the  Kepublic.  The  result  was  that  by  the  close 
of  the  war  probably  two  millions  of  the  colored  and  humbler  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  seceding  states  had  been  taught  to  read,  the  negroes  to 
work  for  wages,  and  the  beginnings  of  family  life  after  the  Christian 
order,  inaugurated.  It  was  this  great  movement,  of  which  General 
Eaton  was  the  center’,  that  made  it  possible  for  each  Southern  state  at 
the  close  of  the  war  to  include  the  colored  people  in  its  new  system  of 
common  schools.  Through  all  his  subsequent  career,  as  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  common  schools  in  Tennessee,  assistant  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Huieau  at  Washington,  and  finally  as  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  National  liureau,  did  General  Eaton  develop  that 
masterly  scheme  of  educational  statesmanship  whereby  the  colored  race 
has  been  saved  from  hopeless  anarchy  and  barbarism,  the  development 
of  the  new  South  made  possible,  and  the  way  of  a  republican  coloniza¬ 
tion,  missionary  and  educational  policy  laid  out ;  so  that  now  the  great 
forces  of  the  new  civilization  can  follow  the  brief  episode  of  war  and  do 
their  beneficent  work  round  the  world.  'I'he  mere  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  universal  education  can  finally  be  planted  in  the  heart  of 
the  Orient,  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  is  in  itself  an 
answer  to  all  the  dismal  forebodings  which  come  to  us ;  often  from  the 
very  heart  of  culture  in  those  states  whose  people,  today,  are  doing 
more  for  educatian,  religion,  and  popular  government  than  the  entire 
w’oiid  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Perhaps  many  of  our  readers  are  not  aware  of  the  broad  and 
thorough  work  being  done  by  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New 
York  University.  Starting  nine  years  ago,  under  the  general  charge  of 
the  late  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  it  increased  slowly  in  numbers;  but  since 
then,  under  the  broad  and  energetic  administration  of  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Shaw,  it  has  advanced  much  more  rapidly.  Four  years  ago  there  were 
about  70  students,  now  there  are  34.^.  Its  curriculum  consists  of  nine 
groups  of  studies  represented  by  sixteen  “separate  courses  of  histori- 
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cal,  experimental,  interpretative  and  constructive  material.”  Here  is  a 
graduate  school  of  educational  science  of  a  very  high  order  whose 
appeal  is  to  professional  educators.  It  is  doing  a  unique  and  noble 
work  and  doing  it  gramlly.  Young  men  and  women  who  aspire  to  fill 
chairs  of  pedagogy  in  normal  schools  or  colleges,  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents  seeking  larger  e({aipment  for  their  work,  find  here  constantly 
enlarging  opportunities  and  benefits  of  the  fullest  professional  training. 
There  is  also  abundant  opportunity  for  the  teacher  who  desires  to 
specialize  on  any  subject.  No  other  school  in  our  country  can  show 
such  a  definitely  organized  and  working  curriculum,  tested  through 
these  nine  years.  It  conserves  liistoric  teachings,  studies  the  individual 
analytically,  examines  piocesses  of  teaching  and  trains  the  teacher  in 
philosophic  thought  and  scientific  judgment.  'I'he  past  is  not  neglected 
while  everything  new  in  philosophy,  psychology,  ethics,  iesthetics, 
sociology  and  pedagogy  is  carefully  scrniinized.  Courses  in  pliysiolog- 
ical  pedagogics,  national  systems  of  education  and  school  organization, 
as  also  the  seminars,  are  of  great  practical  value.  The  Faculty  com¬ 
prises  seven  talented,  earnest,  hard-worked  professors  and  lecturers. 
The  student  feels  at  once  and  through  all  his  two  years’  course  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  hard  study.  He  has  access  to  choice  schools 
of  observation  and  a  school  of  application.  Every  thing  that  labora¬ 
tories,  libraries  and  museums  can  do  to  aid  him  is  at  hand.  Also  the 
countless  advantages  of  the  great  city.  But  best  of  all  is  the  contact 
with  hundreds  of  other  keen  educated  minds,  gathered  here  from  all 
over  the  land  and  from  other  lands,  intent  on  getting  the  fullest  and  best 
equipment  possible  to  fit  them  to  instruct  others.  Our  readers  will  do 
well  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  great  work  being  done  in  this  school. 
That  it  is  so  grandly  successful  is  due  more  than  all  else  to  the  splendid 
ability  and  tireless  energy  of  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw. 

P.VIJL’S  counsel  to  Timothy:  “Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,” 
contains  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  pedagogical  principles. 
Despising  the  youth  or  ignorance  of  his  pupils  is  a  sure  way  for  a 
teacher  to  end  his  usefulness  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  respectful  attitude,  no  matter  how  dull,  stupid  or  ludicrous 
the  mistake  may  be  which  the  pupil  has  made,  will  give  the  teacher  an 
influence  over  his  scholars  which  will  be  lasting  ahd  effective.  Herein 
is  the  secret  of  much  of  that  knack  or  gift  of  true  teaching  which  makes 
the  success  of  every  great  master.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  always  treated 
his  boys  as  though  they  were  men,  and  so  awakened  true  manliness 
within  them.  We  recently  overheard  a  scrap  of  conversation  (and 
marked  the  illustration  which  it  furnished  of  the  sound  pedagogical 
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principles)  wherein  ii  father  asked  his  yonn^'  son  who  liad  just  returned 
from  church,  what  the  minister  had  preached  about?  “  said  the 
boy,  “he  ‘  ’  iiis  sermon  on  the  church  fair  which  we  had  last 

week.”  Laughable  as  his  mistake  was,  the  father  did  not  laugh  at  the 
child,  or  correct  him  at  the  moment,  but  iu(juired  further  concerning  the 
service  and  chatted  with  the  lad  in  a  kindly  way  about  other  things. 
Later  in  the  day,  however,  at  a  favorable  moment,  he  said:  “I  no¬ 
ticed,  Henry,  that  you  used  a  certain  word  a  little  incorrectly  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Let  me  explain  to  you  that  there  arc  two  words  in  the  English 
language  that  are  somewhat  alike  —  the  word  basa  and  the  word  ba.'fte. 
To  base  means  to  found  upon,  and  the  past  tense  is  btispd.  To  baste 
is  to  fasten  temporarily  "with  long  stitches,  and  the  past  tense  is  banted. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  it  was  wrong  to  say  the  minister  ‘  basted ' 
his  remarks  on  the  church  fair.  You  should  have  said  ^  based."'  The 
child  laughed  heartily  at  the  thought  of  his  own  mistake,  but  his  feel¬ 
ings  were  not  wounded  in  the  least,  —  by  reason  of  his  father’s  forbear¬ 
ance  and  kindliness.  It  was  a  simple  little  home  incident,  but  it  meant 
much  to  father,  child  and  onlooker.  This  power  to  put  one’s  self  in  the 
child’s  place,  to  enter  into  his  difliculties,  to  respect  his  dignity  instead 
of  ruthlessly  making  fun  of  him  when  he  blunders,  makes  the  difference 
l>etween  success  and  failure  in  the  teacher,  between  growth  and  retard¬ 
ation,  as  well  as  between  happiness  and  unhappiness  in  the  child.  'I'his 
power  of  sympathy  and  of  self-control  can  be  cultivated.  Here  is  a 
work,  an  opportunity  for  self-culture,  for  every  parent  and  every 
.teacher. 
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THE  CUBAN  INDUSTRIAL  RELIEF  FUND. 

HORACK  k.  barnks,  financial  dirkctor.  boston. 

ri'llIIS  Fund  was  or<;anized  in  New  York,  last  November,  after  an 
-L  entlinsiastic  meeting  in  Plymouth  church.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
presiding  and  advocating  the  plan  of  industrial  relief  for  Cuba,  and  en- 
ilorsing  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  'Lhe  plan  is  as  follows: 

'I'he  first  of  a  series  of  industrial  relief  farms  in  Cuba  is  inaugurated 
at  Guines,  a  town  forty-tive  miles  south-east  of  Havana.  It  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  garden  of  the  capital  of  Cuba,  where  before  the  war  it  sold  annually 
over  So, (too, 000  of  vegetable  products.  It  has  a  soft,  rich  soil,  irri¬ 
gated  at  all  times  liy  many  living  springs  which  make  it  independent  of 
the  dry  season.  Three  months  suHice  to  raise  a  crop  at  Guines. 

'I'lie  h'lind  has  leased  a  tract  of  the  best  land,  appointed  two  practical 
men  as  superintendent  and  manager,  who  are  on  the  field  waiting  to 
begin  operations.  'Fhe  plan  is  to  equip  this  farm  and  pay  wages  to 
laborers  for  days’  work,  gradually  enabling  them  to  prepare  to  go 
to  work  on  their  own  farms.  Oxen,  farming  tools  and  seeds,  all  to  be 
loaned  to  fanners  on  other  land,  their  use  io  lie  repaid  after  the  sale 
of  the  first  crop ;  then  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  as  capital  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  next  crop,  and  so  on  afterwards. 

This  movement  is  wide  apart  from  ordinary  unconditional  charity. 
It  proposes  to  enable  the  great  agricultural  classes  of  Cuba  to  help 
themselves.  They  prefer  this  method  of  help,  for  the  farmers  are  an 
industrious  and  frugal  class.  There  are  about  100,000  small  farms  in 
Cuba,  yet  nearly  all  of  the  farmers  are  homeless,  penniless  and  starving. 
They  only  ask  the  loan  of  oxen,  plows,  hoes  and  seed,  and  their  fertile 
soil  will  do  the  rest. 

'Fhe  Fund,  which  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Government,  of  military 
iind  naval  officials,  of  multitndes  of  the  most  eminent  clergy  and  laity, 
and  of  the  Press  generally,  appeals  to  New  England  to  eqnip  this  first 
farm  at  once,  for  which  not  less  than  80,000  will  be  required.  I  would 
be  glad  if  appreciative  educators  would  initiate  movements  in  their  cli¬ 
entage  at  once  to  help  the  sufferers  in  Chiba,  who  are  now  worse  olT 
than  during  the  late  war. 

If  quick  and  generous  response  is  given,  the  first  farm  will  be  named 
“  The  New  England  Farm.” 

Correspondence  and  contributions  should  be  sent  to  “  The  Cuban 
Industrial  Kelief  Fund,”  Congregational  House,  14  Heacon  Street, 
Boston.  Draw  checks  to  the  order  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  0.')  >Miik  Street,  designated  for  'Fhe  Cuban  Industrial  Relief  Fund. 
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THE  FIRST  TWO  BOOKS  OF  PARADISE  LOST.'^ 

(FOK  THE  CLASS-UOOM). 

MAUD  ELMA  KINUSLEY,  EAST  MACHIAS,  MAINE 

SINCP'  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  has  been  made  one  of  tlie  requirements  for 
college  preparatoi-y  reading,  a  very  serious  problem  confronts  the 
teacher  of  English  who  has  to  guide  through  the  intricacies  of  the  first 
two  books  of  this  profonndest  of  poems  the  average  high  school  class 
composed  of  pupils  who  have  little  knowledge  of  mythology,  less  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  least  of  all  of  those  political  conditions  which  make  the 
literature  of  an  era  distinctive. 

How  shall  he  do  it?  From  a  volume  filled  with  the  lore  of  all  the 
ages,  how  shall  he  extract  that  which  shall  be  for  an  inspiration  to  his 
scholars  and  make  them  feel  the  sublimity  of  the  poet  and  his  immortal 
work  ? 

First  of  alt  he  must  have  made  the  poem  a  part  of  himself.  II«  must 
have  read  it  with  Bible  in  hand  ;  he  must  have  read  it  with  his  Classics 
before  him ;  he  must  have  read  it  with  atlas  and  dictionary  beside  him. 
To  the  study  of  it  he  must  have  brought  a  knowledge  of  the  age  which 
produced  it ;  a  knowledge  of  church  and  state ;  of  the  broad  religion  of 
the  Court  and  of  the  grim  theology  of  the  Puritan.  Then  and  only 
then  may  he  presume  to  come  before  the  class  to  which  he  is  to  open  up 
the  l>eauties  of  this  “noblest  monument  of  human  genius.” 

Outlined  for  class-room  work,  “Paradise  Lost”  readily  divides  itself 
into  five  parts:  —  The  poem  as  a  whole,  its  subject  and  treatment,  its 
mythological  and  scriptural  allusions,  its  text,  and  its  relation  to  its 
author  and  his  era. 

I.  Paradise  I.ost  is  an  epic, —  a  class  of  poetry  of  which  there  are 
four  notable  examples,  each  in  a  different  language. 

An  epic  poem  has  for  its  subject  the  deeds  of  some  world-famous 
hero:  and  thrilling  indeed  are  the  tales  that  llomer  and  Virgil  have 
*old.  Hut  it  was  left  to  the  English  poet  to  tell  of  a  battle  whose  field 
was  the  vastnesses  of  space,  whose  prize  was  the  empire  of  heaven, 
whose  heroes  were  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  “.Jehovah  thundering 
out  of  Zion,”  and  whose  witnesses  were  all  the  heavenly  host. 

11.  I'lie  story  of  the  poem  is  as  old  as  time  itself, —  the  temptation 
of  Eve  and  the  consequent  loss  of  tkleii. 

The  student  need  go  no  farther  than  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
find  the  source  from  which  Milton  derived  the  nucleus  of  his  great  epic. 
This  gem,  priceless  in  itself,  the  author  has  encrusted  with  precious  bits 
gathered  from  every  age  and  tongue: — fragments  of  mythology,  of 
history,  of  science,  of  legend  of  saint  and  of  demon  —  a  marvellous 
mosaic  laid  by  the  hand  of  an  inspired  workman  in  the  pattern  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  Revelations. 
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No  writer  ever  chose  a  subject  more  awful  and  siililiine  than  did  Mil- 
ton  ;  and  his  treatment  of  it  is  characterized  by  dignity  and  poetic 
strenj^th.  Alilton’s  style  is  severely  classical,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  adaptable.  Mr.  Channing  has  said  of  him  that  “like  Michael 
Angelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was  said  to  be  flexible,  he  bends 
our  language  into  whatever  form  the  subject  demands.”  His  poetry  is 
8ul>lime,  harmonious,  serious  and,  al»ove  all,  expressive: — all  of 
which  qualities  are  strongly  in  evidence  in  these  first  two  books,  which, 
“  by  universal  consent,  stand  preeminent  in  sublimity.” 

At  times  our  author  is  pedantic,  but  never  here  where  his  masterly 
delineation  of  hell  and  hell’s  king  holds  the  reader  enthralled,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  from  an  artistic  and  literary  point  of  view. 

III.  All  the  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  of  the  last  two  centuries 
have  vi(*d  with  one  another  in  making  clever  epigrams  upon  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  poem  under  discussion.  Among  these  criticisms,  the 
one  w’hich  we  remember  longest  and  appreciate  most  is  that  of  him  who 
said  that  “Paradise  Lost  is  the  dream  of  a  Puritan  who  has  fallen 
asleep  over  his  Hible”:  for  after  all,  it  is  the  Scriptural  part  of  the 
poem  which  appeals  to  its  readers  most  strongly.  Before  the  Puritan 
fell  asleep,  however,  he  had  learned  his  Bible  by  heart,  so  that  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures  breathes  through  his  verse.  'Fhere  are  few  lines 
of  the  first  book  which  do  not  suggest  some  Biblical  passage  or  narra¬ 
tive. 

The  making  of  a  tabnlated  list  of  Milton’s  lines  with  their  corre¬ 
sponding  Scriptural  references,  by  a  class  whose  members  are  reading 
‘‘Paradise  Lost”  for  the  first  time,  vvill  bring  its  own  reward  in  the 
enthusiasm  aroused.  Such  work  will  open  up  new  sources  of  interest 
and  profit  to  even  the  most  careless  pupil.  The  zealous  instructor  will 
not  confine  himself  to  the  meagre  references  of  the  text-book  notes,  but 
will  urge  his  pupils  to  seek  others,  less  obvious,  for  themselves. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  separate  that  which  is  Scriptural  in  this  poem 
from  that  which  is  mythological,  since  Milton  drew  indiscritninately 
from  either  of  the  two  sources.  The  “dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of 
heaven”  finds  its  prototype  in  the  mythical  conflict  between  the  earth- 
born  giants  and  “cloud-compelling”  .love;  to  the  lurid  flames  of  the 
Puritan  hell,  Milton  adds  the  four  great  rivers  of  'rartarus  and  the 
stream  of  Lethe, 

“  Whereof  who  drinks 

Fortfiwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets,” 

While  the  allegorical  account  of  the  birth  of  sin  has  its  parallel  in  the 
classical  story  of  the  birth  of  Minerva. 

IV'.  The  text  of  “Paradise  Lost”  repays  the  most  careful  study. 
The  plan  of  the  poem  and  its  execution  necessitate  the  use  of  long  and 
involved  sentences  and  of  scholarly  words  and  idioms. 

Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Knglish  Language,  tells  us  that 
Milton  in  all  his  poetry  has  used  but  eight  thousand  words.  Of  those 
eight  thousand,  more  than  one-half  are  words  w'ith  which  the  school  boy 
is  unfamiliar.  Many  are  obsolete,  more  are  archaic,  and  still  more  are 
those  “massive”  words  used  only  by  the  Classicists. 
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Fortunately,  tlie  study  of  words  and  the  siinplifyinj;  of  obscure  sen¬ 
tences  are  two  lines  of  work  which  rarely  become  a  weariness  in  the 
class-room.  The  pupils  whom  a  wise  teacher  carries  through  the  first 
two  books  of  “Paradise  Lost”  will,  at  the  end,  have  an  enviable  vocab- 
nlary  stored  up  in  their  minds. 

V.  The  last  point  of  our  outline  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting^ 
including  as  it  does  an  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  poet. 

The  generation  for  which  Shakespeare  wrote  had  passed  away,  the 
tranquility  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  had  given  place  to  political  agitations 
and  church  schisms,  men’s  minds  were  distracted  by  civil  and  religious 
dissensions;  in  short,  the  state  of  society  threatened  the  same  intellect¬ 
ual  blight  that  had  fallen  upon  the  world  of  letters  two  hundred  years 
before,  under  conditions  in  some  degree  similar. 

Fortunately  for  the  era  ushered  in  by  the  accession  of  .James  I.,  the 
growth  of  letters,  had  been  so  vigorous  in  the  golden  age  just  passed 
that  they  still  nourished  with  unabated  vigor,  in  spite  of  their  less 
favorable  surroundings.  In  time,  stalwart  young  shoots  broke  off  from 
the  Elizabethan  stock,  and,  taking  root  in  the  new  soil,  grew  into  a 
literature  which  differed  greatly  in  conception  and  elaboration  from  that 
of  the  preceding  period.  It  reflected,  as  literature  alw.ays  must,  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  times;  and  as  the  nation,  little  by  little, 
divided  itself  into  two  hostile  factions,  so  the  literature  of  the  nation 
gradually  divided  itself  into  two  distinct  and  widely  separated  cults. 

Puritanism,  taking  itself  with  deadly  seriousness,  had  come  to  play 
its  great  role  in  England ;  and  side  by  side  with  the  church  poets  whose 
songs  of  love  and  loyalty  to  the  mothei  church  still  ring  sedately  in  out- 
ears,  side  by  side  with  the  cavalier  poets  whose  “courtly  amorous 
strains”  have  come  down  through  the  centuries  to  remind  us  of  the  days 
when  love  and  the  world  were  young,  stood  the  stern  old  Puritans  with 
their  earnest  convictions,  their  fiery  zeal,  and  their  exalted  imaginations. 

We  read  that  on  the  side  of  church  and  king  was  the  bulk  of  the 
learning  and  talent  of  that  time;  but  the  genius  that  set  his  seal  upon 
the  age  was  neither  Churchman  nor  Courtier.  It  was  .John  Milton,  the 
spokesman  of  Puritanism,  the  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  wdio 
conceived  the  greatest  of  all  English  poems. 

There  is  no  phase  of  Milton’s  many-sided  career  that  is  not  full  of 
interest  and  significance.  The  seventeen-year-old  boy,  bending  his 
handsome  head  over  his  Itooks,  immortalized  his  youth  by  “  The  Hymn 
on  the  Morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity”;  the  brilliant  scholar,  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  most  cultured  men  of  Italy,  produced  those  sonnets 
which  won  for  him  the  plaudits  of  the  continent ;  the  man  of  poverty 
“putting  on  his  armor  fora  warfare  that  was  to  end  only  with  the 
Restoration  ”  wrote  “  Defensio  Populi”;  the  blind  old  poet  asking  of 
the  God  of  the  Puritans  (to  them  the  incarnation  of  justice,  never  of 
love),  “Will  (iod  demand  day  labor  light  denied ? ”  was  the  author  of 
“The  Epic  of  English  Puritanism  and  of  Protestant  ('hristianity.” 

'I'he  theme  of  “Paradise  Lost”  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  Milton’s 
type  of  mind,  while  its  variations  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his 
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eoncentrsiU**!  iiuMital  faculties,  wliicli,  after  liis  hliiulness,  could  center 
only  in  liiinself. 

It  is  a  pathetic  i)icture, — that  of  the  blind  old  scholar  writing,  in  the 
midst  of  a  dissolute  and  irreligious  age,  the  old,  old  story  of  the  garden 
of  Kden,  at  whos(‘  gate  stood  the  angel  with  the  Gaining  sword. 

Otdy  such  a  man  as  Milton  could  have  written  such  a  poem, —  a  man 
who,  to  quote  from  Ma(*aulay’s  essay,  “  was  visibly  stamped  with  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  Most  High.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

la  ni.K  KDl  CATION  rx  TIIK  ALSTKAMAN  COLONIKS. 

'I'he  history  of  education  in  the  Knglish  colonies  shows  the  compara¬ 
tive  ease  with  which  traditional  policies  are  set  aside  in  new  environ¬ 
ments.  Religious  zeal  began  the  work  in  the  colonies  as  in  the  mother 
country;  in  time  the  State  entered  in  with  grants-in-aid,  and  gradually 
it  assumed  a  controlling  iiiHuence.  The  colonies,  however,  have  much 
more  rapidly  reached  the  final  stage  of  a  uniform  system  of  public, 
unsectarian  schools.  'This  movement  in  the  Australian  colonies  has 
kept  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  democratic  policies,  d'he  first 
public  grant  for  elementary  education  was  made  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1H34,  the  year  following  the  first  Parliamentary  grant  in  Kngland  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  both,  the  grant  was  to  be  distributed  to  the 
managers  of  denominational  schools.  In  Kngland  the  church  schools 
still  form  au  important  part  of  the  school  suppl}’,  enrolling  a  little  more 
than  one-half  the  pupils  in  elementary  grades.  In  all  the  Australian 
colonies,  on  the  contrary,  public  aid  has  been  withdrawn  from  church 
schools.  In  V^ictoria  and  (Queensland,  the  public  schools  are  strictly 
secular;  in  South  Australia,  unsectarian  religious  instruction  is  allowed, 
and  in  the  two  remaining  divisions  arrangements  are  made  by  which 
religious  instruction  may  be  given  by  the  clergy  of  the  different  denomi¬ 
nations  but  at  an  hour  when  all  children  whose  parents  so  desire  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  exercise.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for 
all  children  of  legal  school  age  not  otherwise  instructed.  New  Zealand 
also  has  a  free,  secular  and  couqiulsory  system,  the  chief  difference 
between  this  and  the  systems  of  Australia  being  the  larger  measure  of 
local  control  in  the  former. 

'I'he  difficulties  in  tfie  way  of  enforcing  compulsion  outside  the  cities 
are  the  same  as  are.  met  in  the  newly  settled  states  aiul  the  agricultural 
regions  of  our  own  country,  but  unusual  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 
colonies  to  bring  instruction  within  the  reach  of  all.  Reside  the  school 
which  the  law  recognizes  as  the  normal  type,  there  are  provisional 
schools  in  districts  whicli  have  less  than  the  full  quota  of  children,  half 
time  and  house-to-house  schools  where  but  few  children  can  be  brought 
together,  and  even  “bush  schools”  whose  teachers  have  no  special 
qualification  for  their  task  excepting  energy,  grit  and  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments.  For  all  of  these  the  State  makes  provision.  Recently  the 
plan  of  conveying  children  at  public  expense  from  isolated  districts  to  a 
central  school  has  been  generally  adopted.  In  Victoria,  it  has  been 
most  extensively  employe<l  and  is  rapidly  killing  out  the  small,  ineflicient 
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schools  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  children  and  a  decided  saving  to 
the  State. 

The  urban  population  is  rapidly  increasing  throughout  Australia.  lu 
New  South  Wales  more  than  one-third  the  people  are  in  towns  of  above 
9,000  inhabilauts,  in  Victoria,  forty-seven  per  cent,  are  in  towns  of 
above  20,000,  More  than  one-fourth  the  population  of  New  Zealand 
(twenty-eight  per  cent.),  are  in  four  towns  whose  populations  range 
from  42,000  to  .58,000.  This  growth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  manufactures  which  creates  a  demand  for  technical  training 
and  interest  is  everywhere  manifest  in  this  subject.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  special  branch  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  organized  for  the  purpose.  The  department  maintains 
a  Technical  college  at  Sydney,  and  classes  preparatory  to  this  in  cities, 
rural  districts  and  in  connection  with  the  regular  public  schools.  Stu¬ 
dents  from  these  classes  are  examined  annually  by  otlicial  experts.  The 
City  and  (iuild  of  London  Institute,  which  was  long  the  chief  agent  for 
promoting  technical  instruction  in  England,  also  sends  examiners  to  the 
Sydney  Technical  College.  Last  year  thirty-five  students  of  the  college 
were  examined  b}’  this  body,  of  whom,  twenty-eight  passed ;  two  can¬ 
didates  in  plumbing  and  one  in  telegraphy  obtained  first  honors,  three 
other  students  obtained  second  honors.  'I'he  diploma  of  the  “  Institute” 
is  highly  esteemed  in  the  colony. 

Technical  instruction  is  greatly  aided  by  the  Technological  Museum 
(Sydney),  which  has  five  branches  in  various  districts.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  department  in  his  report  for  1897  states  that  much  orig¬ 
inal  and  important  economic  work  was  done  during  the  year  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  museum,  which  it  is  believed  will  lead  to  the  opening  up 
of  new  commercial  avenues  by  the  utilization  of  indigenous  vegetafde 
prorlucts. 

In  New  South  Wales,  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  public  expendi¬ 
ture  and  in  New  Zealand,  about  one-tenth  goes  to  education.  As  yet, 
little  public  provision  is  made  for  secondary  instruction,  but  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colonial  history,  efforts  were  made  to  provide  for  university 
influences.  The  I'niversity  of  Sydney  receives  an  annual  grant  of 
So,5,000,  and  has  also  an  income  from  rich  bequests  of  private  donors. 
It  had  4.50  students  last  year.  Melbourne  university,  Victoria,  receives 
an  annual  grant  of  about  Slo, ()()()  in  addition  to  an  income  of  $4.5,000 
annually  from  j)ublic  funds.  The  Lniversity  of  New  Zealand  is  an  ex¬ 
amining  and  degree  conferring  Ixaly,  its  di])lomas  being  declared  by 
law  equivalent  to  those  of  any  university  in  the  realm.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  Jj|)on  its  affiliated  colleges  in  1897  was  fifiO,  of 
whom  4Jb5  were  matriculated  at  the  university. 

.  MOVKMENTS  IN  liEMiU  M. 

The  recent  history  of  public  education  in  Belgium  affords  an  extreme 
illnstration  of  the  effect  of  the  undue  influence  of  party  politics  and  of 
sectarian  differences.  When  the  Lilierals  came  to  power  in  1879  they 
passed  a  law  which  was  intended  to  work  a  radical  change  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  schools.  Heretofore  the  supreme  control  over  them 
had  been  left  to  the  communes,  which  was  equivalent  in  many  com_ 
munes  to  giving  the  control  to  the  clergy.  As  public  appropriatiou^ 
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furnislied  the  greater  part  of  the  income  of  the  schools,  the  State  might 
well  be  regarded  as  favoring  the  ascendancy  of  the  Catholics.  This,  it 
was  urged  by  the  Liberals,  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Belgian  constitu¬ 
tion.  Public  education,  it  was  asserted  farther,  ought  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  alone.  For  this  reason  religious  instruction 
should  be  omitted  altogether,  because  the  State  is  not  competent  to  pro¬ 
vide  it.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  law  framed  by  the  Liberals 
removed  religion  from  the  program,  although  it  allowed  the  clergy  the 
privilege  of  giving  this  instruction  in  the  school  houses  to  the  children 
of  their  own  denominations  before  or  after  school  hours. 

The  Catholics  manifested  their  devotion  to  their  principles  by  their 
etforts  in  maintaining  private  elementary  schools  during  the  five  years 
of  Liberal  ascendancy.  In  that  brief  time  the  number  of  Catholic 
schools  rose  to  3,905  with  622,437  pupils,  wlule  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  communal  or  public  schools  fell  to  324,656.  In  the  same  time 
about  fifteen  hundred  teachers  resigned  from  the  communal  schools  to 
take  places  in  those  established  by  the  Catholics.  In  1HH4  the  political 
tide  turned,  the  Catholics  came  into  power  and  immediately  a  new 
school  law  was  passed.  This  restored  the  supreme  authority  to  the 
communes  and  permitted  them  “to  place  religious  and  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  ”  at  the  head  of  the  programs  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  was 
provided,  however,  that  children  whose  parents  so  desired  should  be 
excused  from  the  exercise.  In  order  to  enable  the  communes  to  carry 
out  this  provision  they  were  allowed  to  adopt  one  or  more  private 
schools  (that  is.  Catholic  schools),  and  thus  be  relieved  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  a  public  school.  This  privilege  could  not  however 
be  exercised  if  twenty  heads  of  families  in  the  commune  demanded  a 
public  school.  Within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  the  law,  H02 
public  communal  schools  were  suppressed  aud  a  reduction  of  492  places 
made  in  the  teaching' force  of  the  remaining  communal  schools.  Thus, 
in  1895,  there  were  three  classes  of  schools:  communal  schoolshaving 
religious  instruction  ;  communal  schools  which  gave  no  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  church  schools  adopted  or  subsidized.  (Illicial  statistics  show 
that  at  the  close  of  1893  there  were  5,778  public  elementary  schools, 
4,195  being  communal  and  1,583  adopted.  Religious  teaching  was 
included  in  all  the  latter,  and  in  all  but  153  of  the  former. 

In  1895  a  new  law  was  passed  much  more  stringent  than  that  of  1884 
in  respect  to  religious  instruction.  The  subject  was  made  an  obligatory 
branch  in  every  school  and  entrusted  entirely  to  the  clergy.  Ollicial 
statistics  do  not  bring  the  record  later  than  1896.  At  the  close  of  that 
3’ear  there  were  4,304  communal  schools  and  in  4,152  of  these,  religious 
instruction  was  given  in  accordance  with  the  law.  At  the  same  date 
there  were  2,242  clerical  schools,  adopted  or  subsidized,  and  in  all  but 
two  of  these,  religious  instruction  was  maintained.  The  diocesan  in¬ 
spectors  during  the  year  visited  6,070  primary  schools.  The  school  is 
never  closed  against  these  ecclesiastical  inspectors  whose  privileges  in 
this  respect  are  a  constant  irritation  to  the  Liberals.  The  conviction 
seems  to  be  spreading  tiirougli  this  political  jiarty  that  their  motlerate 
demands,  which  are  intended  to  bring  about  the  absolute  neutrality  of 
the  government  with  respect  to  matters  of  conscience,  will  never  be 
lionored  and  they  are  now  everywhere  making  common  cause  with  the 
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S<x?ialists  whose  purposes  are  imich  more  radical.  Keceut  elections 
seem  to  indicate  tlie  increasing  strength  of  the  Conservative  or  Catholic 
party,  the  two  terms  Injing  nearly  synonymous.  In  the  present  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  this  party  numbers  1 12  members  against  2H  Socialists 
and  12  Jdberals.  Hut  the  two  last  combined  would  undoubtedly  be 
much  stronger.  Their  strength  in  the  great  cities  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics :  At  Hrussels,  in  the  last  election,  the  clericals  had 
only  14,000  votes  in  210,000;  at  Antwerp,  10,000  in  112,000;  at 
Ghent,  10,000  in  100,000.  These  three  cities  atone  comprise  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  realm  and  the  change  of  a 
few  thousand  votes  in  these  would  materially  affect  the  composition  of 
Harliament.  The  union  of  the  Liberals  and  Socialists  agaiiist  a  com¬ 
mon  opponent  is  regarded  as  a  great  menace  to  the  party  in  power  and 
regrets  are  expressed  even  among  conservative  leaders  at  the  failure  of 
the  party  to  conciliate  the  moderate  Liberals,  especially  in  respect  to 
their  demands  for  secular  State  schools.  The  combined  platform  of 
the  two  reform  parties  includes  among  its  declarations  the  absolute  neu¬ 
trality  of  the  State  in  respect  to  religion,  obligatory  secular  instruction, 
liberty  of  conscience  for  all  citizens. 

CHINA. 

The  project  for  the  creation  of  a  university  at  Pekin,  modeled  after 
those  of  Kurope,  naturally  excites  profound  interest.  'I'lie  Imperial 
decree  authorizing  the  university  bears  date  .Inly  3,  IMltH.  It  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  primary  and  a  secondary  school,  as  adjuncts 
to  the  university,  which  is  itself  to  be  organized  in  three  sections ;  gen¬ 
eral,  special  and  normal.  The  last  is  intended  to  form  professors  who 
shall  extend  throughout  the  Kmpire  the  knowledge  of  new  sciences 
and  new  methods.  The  members  of  this  section  are  to  be  recruited 
from  the  ablest  students  of  the  university.  Whde  pursuing  their  own 
studies  they  are  to  impart  instruction  in  the  primary  ami  secondary 
schools  of  the  university.  'I'he  general  and  special  sections  are  Intended 
to  give  a  liberal  education  without  any  bearing  upon  a  particular  pro¬ 
fession.  All  students  must  pass  three  years  in  the  general  section  aftei’ 
which  they  may  ciuxise  one  or  two  sciences  in  the  special  section.  The 
time  to  be  spent  upon  these  is  not  specified.  Upon  the  close  of  the 
course  of  study  the  student  is  admitted  to  an  examination,  which  if  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed,  entitles  him  to  the  diploma  of  doctor.  Those  who 
stand  highest  in  the  examination  are  to  be  sent  for  farther  study  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  the  others  will  be  admitted  to  the  civil  service  of  the 
Empire. 

In  the  program  of  studies,  equal  place,  or  nearly  so,  is  given  to  the 
usual  subjects  of  western  universities  and  to  the  Chinese  classics. 
Among  the  eipiipments  proposed  for  the  university  are  a  library  com¬ 
prising  both  foreign  and  Chinese  books,  and  a  mcxlern  laboratory.  'I'he 
university  will  l»e  place<l  under  the  patronage  of  a  Grand  Master  chosen 
among  the  Imperial  secretaries,  its  personel  will  include  a  rector  and  a 
large  body  of  professors.  Ten  professors  of  obligatory  studies  in  the 
general  section  and  one- half  the  professors  of  language  must  be  Chinese 
savants,  the  remaining  professors  of  the  general  section  and  all  those 
in  the  special  section  will  be  called  from  foreign  countries,  a.  t.  s. 
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A.UOAG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  ac-i-oiiiinotiHto  reailers  who  may  wlnh  it,  the  publishers  of  Ei>ucation  wlit  seiul,  post* 
paid  oil  rei'eipt  of  tlie  price,  any  liook  reviewed  in  these  colunins. 

PiivsK  Ai.  OKixiitAni V,  liy  William  Morris  Davis,  Professor  of  Physical  Geog* 
rajiliy  in  Harvard  University,  is  a  work  of  some  four  hundred  pages  iu  which  are 
presented  the  leading  principles  of  physical  geography  in  a  form  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  Profes-sor  Davis  stands  at  the  head  of 
teachers  of  this  subject;  his  utterances  are  considered  to  be  authority;  his  book 
serves  but  to  accentuate  the  validity  of  his  position.  A  radical  departure  from  the 
lH*aten  paths  which  other  writere  on  this  subject  have  followed,  has  been  taken  by 
Professor  Davis,  lie  has  broadened  the  field  of  investigation  until  it  takes  in 
every  allied  subject  and  his  work  might  well  be  called  Physiography;  it  is  the 
study  of  man’s  physical  environment.  The  author  claims  that  the  physical  features 
of  the  earth  mu.st  not  merely  be  described,  they  must  be  explained,  and  they  must 
not  be  presented  apart  from  the  manner  iu  which  they  affect  man’s  ways  of  living; 
“in  brief,  physiographic  facts  should  In*  traceil  back  to  their  causes  and  forward 
to  their  consequences.’’  This  determines  the  key-note  of  a  text-book  that  is 
unique  in  its  presentation  of  a  subject  that  demands  the  highest  and  most  recent 
scientific  thought,  a  text-book  that  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  its  facts,  thoroughly 
accurate,  severely  .scientific  yet  popular  and  free  from  the  pedantry  of  abstruse 
technical  terms.  The  illustrations  are  abundant,  many  being  from  photographs  of 
natural  scenery.  There  is  also  a  profusion  of  outline  maps,  diagrams,  etc.  The 
apjiendices  are  replete  with  useful  information,  one  containing  a  classified  list  of 
books  for  supplementary  reading.  In  arrangement,  defiiution,  exposition  and 
classification  of  physiographic  facts.  Professor  Davis’s  work  is  peerless.  Bostonr 
Ginn  &  Co. 

WiiAi  A  Young  Wo,man  Ought  to  Know.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Woo<l-Alleu,  M.  1). 
This  is  another  volume  in  the  valuable  Self  and  Sex  St*rie!i,  already  noticed  in  our 
pages.  The  books  are  of  very  great  value  to  all  jiersons  having  to  do  with  the  care 
and  training  of  children.  The  present  volume  is  most  important  in  itself  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  young  woman.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  the  first  treats  of  the  value  of  the  body  and  its  hygiene;  the  second  of 
Hjiecial  physiology  and  the  laws  of  maturity,  and  the  third  of  love,  engagements 
and  marriage.  The  author  writes  with  the  sympathy  of  a  mother,  the  knowledge 
of  a  physician  and  the  discrimination  of  a  teacher.  Her  counsel  is  given  with  ten¬ 
derness  and  in  a  pure  and  refined  manner.  The  book  will  help  every  young 
woman  standing  on  the  threshold  of  life  to  understand  herself  and  to  meet  life’s 
ditticulti(‘s  successfully.  We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  all  the  books  of  this 
series.  They  give  in  a  straightforward  and  delicate  way  much  needed  instruction 
that  will  be  of  ine.stimable  value  to  all  young  people. 

The  Wooster  Primer.  By  Lizzie  E.  Wooster.  There  are  some  original  fea¬ 
tures  of  merit  in  this  primer,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  actual  school-room  experi¬ 
ence.  The  woixis  selectetl  are  thost*  most  familiar  to  young  children.  All  new 
words  are  diacritically  marked.  The  reading  lessons  are  illustrated  and  the  use  of 
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color  work  in  the  illustrations  makes  the  lessons  more  pleasing  to  the  chihiren. 
The  thought  of  each  lesson  may  be  easily  obtained  from  the  pictures  and  thus  the 
children  can  be  encouraged  to  express  the  thought  in  their  own  language.  The 
book  is  prettily  printed  and  bound,  and  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  teachers  of 
young  children.  Crane  &  Company,  Topeka,  Kansas,  are  the  publishers.  They 
have  put  the  price  at  the  low  figure  of  25  cents. 

Our  Country’s, Fi.ag  and  thk  Flags  of  Foreign  Countries,  is  the  title  of  a 
late  number  of  Appleton’s  Home  Heading  Book  Series.  It  is  by  Edward  S.  Holden, 
LL.  1).  It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  gather  into  one  volume  reliable  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  flag,  and  to  place  it  before  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  It  helps  to  lay 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  patriotism,  which  is  the  protection  of  a  nation’s 
life.  New  Y’ork:  I).  Appleton  &  Company;  SI.OO. 

In  the  same  series  as  the  above  is  Playtime  and  Seedtime,  in  the  rnele  Robert’s 
Geography  Sub-Series.  By  Francis  W  Parker  and  Nellie  Lathrop  Helm.  This  is 
a  reader  for  little  people  and  presents  homely  facts  of  the  farm  and  farm-life  in  an 
interesting  and  attractive  way.  Colonel  Parker’s  methods  are  fresh  and  original 
and  he  knows  how  to  impart  instruetion  in  an  indirect  way  while  he  tells  the 
children  stories  to  which  they  love  to  listen.  The  publishers  have  made  a  book 
which  is  attractive  in  its  neat  print,  generous  and  artistic  illustrations  and  good 
paper.  The  educational  world  is  enriched  by  the  books  of  this  series.  New  Y  ork; 
I).  Appleton  &  Company;  ;}2  cents. 

Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War  is  a  book  of  rather  broad  but  exceedingly 
pungent  humor.  Dooley  is  a  Chicago  Irishman  who,  while  dealing  out  liipior 
acro.ss  his  bar,  has  time  to  make  many  wise  and  mirth-provoking  suggestions  on 
such  subjects  as  New  Y'ear  resolutions,  gold  seeking,  books,  foot  ball,  charity, 
paternal  duty,  the  new  woman,  firemen,  political  parades,  the  power  of  love, 
Christinas  gifts,  the  Dreyfus  case,  a  famous  wedding,  reform  candidates,  anarchists, 
golf,  the  French  characu^r,  and  other  pea(;eful  themes;  also,  on  dijilomacy,  Fitz- 
Hugh  Lee,  Cousin  George  (Dewey),  General  Miles,  the  Philippines,  some  army 
appointments,  strategy,  mules  and  others,  prayers  for  victory,  our  Cuban  allies, 
destruction  of  Cervera’s  fleet,  the  President’s  cat,  etc.  In  Irish  brogue,  and  with 
Irish  wit,  he  keenly  hits  off  the  foibles  and  mistakes  of  men  prominent  in  war  and 
politics  as  well  as  tho.se  of  men  in  private  life.  Sime  40,000  copies  have  already 
been  sold.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  price,  Sl.25. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Talisman  of  I’nity,  a  sermon  by  William 
Reeil  Huntington,  D.  1).,  in  behalf  of  (diurch  Comsolidation; — Manila  and  the 
PiiiLii'FiNE  Islands  published  by  the  Phillippines  Company,  New  Y’'ork,  N.  Y'.;  — 
Three  Studies  in  Education,  The  Spelling  Question,  Composition  for  Elemen¬ 
tary  Si’iiooLs,  and  the  Value  of  Motor  Activities,  by  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Ph.  D., 
published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York;  —  Metius,  the  Hollander, 
Inventor  and  Discoverer,  by  H.  R.  Rogers,  M.  1).,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y^.,;  —  Cur¬ 
rent  Events  for  School  Use:  Cura,  Puerto  Rico,  Ham  ah  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company;  —  Pitman’s  French  Course, 
AND  Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand,  by  the  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  Company, 
London  and  New  Y'ork;  —  The  American  Colonial  Handhook,  by  T.  Cainjibell- 
Copeland.  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  Y'ork;  and  'I'iiat 
Duel  at  the  Chateau  Marsanac,  by  YV'alter  Pulitzer,  a  novelette,  published  by 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Coiniiany. 
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Ni  sez’s  First  and  Second  Spanish  Readers.  By  .1.  Abelardo  Nunez.  One 
of  tlie  results  of  the  late  war  is  an  increa.sed  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  language.  These  two  readers  are  intended  to  suiiply  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  that  language,  by  easy  steps.  Tlie  lessons  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  attractive  illustrations  and  the  learner,  whether  young  or  old,  is  lured  on 
by  the  interest  of  the  pictures  to  an  effort  to  comprehend  the  text.  There  is  a  brief 
vocabulary  and  (piestions  in  English  on  the  text.  New  York:  1).  Appleton  & 
Company,  66  and  86  cents,  respectively. 

Fd;hting  in  (’uhan  Waters,  or  Under  Schley  on  the  Brooklyn.  By 
Edward  Stratemeyer.  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Shute.  This  book  for  boys  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  but  belongs  to  the  Old  Glory  Series,  of  which.  Under  Dewey  at 
•Manila  is  the  first,  and  A  Young  Volunteer  in  Cuba  the  second  number.  Boys 
like  these  books.  They  are  full  of  patriotism  and  stirring  incident.  'Fhe  author 
has  a  faculty  for  telling  stories  in  a  way  that  delights  the  youthful  heart.  At  the 
same  time  his  style  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  sen.sational  and  objectionable  ele¬ 
ments  often  found  in  children’s  stories.  The  particulars  of  the  various  exciting 
events  leading  to  the  fall  of  Santiago  and  the  capture  of  Cervera’s  fleet  are  related 
in  this  volume.  It  is  hand.somely  bound  and  printed,  and  is  jiublished  at  SI. 25  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

Sir  Bevis.  A  Tale  ok  the  Fields.  By  Eliza  .Fosephine  Kelly.  This  is  an 
adaptation  of  Wood  Magic,  by  Richard  .Jefferies,  and  in  an  interesting  way  teaches 
many  facts  about  nature.  Sir  Bevis  is  a  boy  who  interviews  various  small  animals 
and  learns  their  ways  and  nature  at  first  hand,  from  the  animals  themselves. 
Children  like  a  story,  and  will  listen  to  it  and  imbibe  knowledge  readily  through 
this  medium  which  would  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other  if  presented  as  dry 
facts.  Hence  the  merit  of  this  book.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 

Seed  Dispersal.  By  W.  .1.  Beal,  M.  S.,  I’h.  D.  This  book  gives  a  fascinating 
account  of  one  of  nature’s  most  wonderful  operations.  No  one  who  has  not  inves¬ 
tigated  thesuiiject  would  believe  that  so  many  devices,  so  intricate  yet  so  simple, 
could  be  discovered  whereby  the  continuance  of  the  vegetalile  life  of  the  globe  is 
assured.  The  kind  of  study  indicated  in  this  volume  is  most  attractive  and  valu¬ 
able  and  sure  to  interest  the  young  .student  in  the  whole  subject  of  botany.  The 
publisher  has  coiiperated  with  the  author  in  making  a  most  readable  volume.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  &  Company;  40  cents. 

Thkoi  oh  the  Year.  Book  I.  September  to  .January.  Book  II.  February  to 
.June.  By  Anna  M.  Clyde  and  Lillian  Wallace.  'Fhese  are  supplementary  Readers 
for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  year  pupils,  combining  nature  study,  science, 
history  and  literature.  They  are  attractively  illustrated  and  carefully  planned  to 
impart  u-seful  information  while  the  child  is  learning  to  read.  Boston:  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  ('oinpany. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Nos.  129  and  180  in  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series,  the  titles  being  The  .Jedoment  ok  Socrates;  a  translation  from  Plato,  with 
an  introduction  by  Paul  Elmer  More;  and  The  Superlative  and  Other  Essays, 
by  Halph  Waldo  Emerson.  Also,  in  the  Lakeside  Series  of  English  Readings  for 
High  S  chools,  we  have  The  Rime  ok  the  Ancient  Mariner,  by  Coleridge.  The 
two  former  are  published  by  Houghton  &  Mifflin,  at  16  cents  each;  the  latter  by 
Ainsworth  &  Company,  Chicago,  15  cents. 
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Oi:r  Fbathkkki*  Kkiknds.  By  Elizabeth  Grinnell  and  Joseph  (Jrinnell.  The 
authors  love  birds  and  they  have  imparted  the  spirit  of  their  feeling  to  their  little 
volume  and  stimulate  the  same  sentiment  in  the  reader’s  heart.  There  is  no  study 
more  fa.scinating  than  the  study  of  birds.  A  good  way  to  begin  is  to  get  this  book 
and  read  it  through.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  proceed  in  an  intelligent  course  of 
study  and  observation  that  will  richly  repay  the  labor  involved.  Boston;  1).  C. 
Heath  &  Company. 

Poetry  of  the  Seasons.  Compiled  by  .Mary  I.  Lovejoy.  This  is  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  nature  poems,  designed  as  a  supplementary  reader  for  grammar  schools 
and  al.so  for  home  reading.  Some  three  hundred  selections  are  given,  rei)resenting 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy  different  authors.  There  is  a  full-page  cut  for  each 
of  the  four  seasons,  and  numerous  other  illustrations.  The  selections  are  discrim¬ 
inatingly  made  and  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  rendered  accessible  by  carefully 
compiled  indexes.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  good  a  book  should  be  rendered  unattractive 
by  sickly-yellow  covers.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Ciunpany;  <>0  cents. 

White  1)ani>v,  or  Master  and  I;  A  Horse’s  Stori.  By  Velma  Caldwell  Mel¬ 
ville.  This  is  a  companion  to  Black  Beauty,  and  tells  a  similar  story  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  abuses  of  ahorse,  —  of  several  horses  —  from  the  animal’s  standpoint. 
It  is  well  written  and  will  help  to  forward  the  movement  for  the  protection  and 
]>roper  care  of  animals.  New  York:  .1.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company;  25  cents. 

Corn  Plants.  Their  Uses  and  Wavs  of  Joke.  By  Frederick  Le Hoy  Sargent. 
This  is  a  fascinating  book,  giving  careful  and  detailed  information  concerning  a 
great  group  of  plants  most  useful  to  man.  Some  of  the  ilivisionsof  the  book  are:  — 
What  Corn  Plants  are.  The  Importance  of  them  to  Mankind,  Corn  Plants  in  the 
Field,  How  they  Provide  for  their  Offspring,  The  Advantages  of  Cereals  as  Food- 
Plants,  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Rice,  Maize,  etc.  Many  interesting  facts  are 
brought  out  and  the  charm  of  the  study  of  botany  is  disclosed.  The  book  is  at 
once  a  suggestive  one  to  the  general  reader  and  furnishes  an  interesting  volume  for 
the  purposes  of  sujiplementary  reading  for  classes  in  the  schools.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton,  MifHin  &  Company;  76  cents. 

The  Recovered  Continent,  by  Oto  Mundo,  is  a  tale  of  the  Chinese  invasion  in 
the  twentieth  century.  It  relates  the  doings  of  one  Toto,  who  had  most  surjirising 
adventures  in  a  marvellous  country  and  always  with  startling  results.  It  is  a 
graphic  book;  it  out^Bellameys  Bellamey’s  wildest  flights  into  the  future  and  is 
crammed  full  of  incident  and  intrigue  and  clever  acting  and  bright  talking.  The 
Harper-Osgood  Company;  Columbus,  Ohio. 

liOvers  of  cats  and  dogs,  and  their  name  is  legion,  will  be  simply  delighted  with 
two  books  recently  issued  by  the  well-known  publishing  house  of  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company,  New  York,  entitled  respectively  A  Book  of  Cats  and  A  Book  of 
Doos.  The  former  is  by  Mrs.  W.  Chance  and  the  latter  by  E.  Nesbit,  with  draw¬ 
ings  by  Winifred  Austen.  The  illustrations  in  each  of  these  books  are  artistic  and 
suggestive.  The  modern  “fad”  for  cats  and  dogs  has  led  to  a  careful  study  of 
their  characteristic  habits  and  attitndea,  and  these  are  faithfully  reproduced  by  the 
artists.  Numerous  interesting  and  amusing  anecdotes  accompany  the  drawings, 
and  the  books  will  have  the  entr^  to  many  drawing-rooms  and  to  the  libraries  of 
numerous  lovers  of  these  fascinating  friends  of  humanity. 
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M  A<  Ai  L.vv’s  I.xis  <»K  Anciknt  Homk,  is  a  late  nuiiiberof  tlie  Standard  Classics 
Series  of  Messrs,  (iiiiii  &  Company.  It  is  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Moses  (Iraiit  Daniel,  and  contains  an  excellent  picture  of  Macaulay. 

Tmk  Imi’kkiai.  Kkpimilk’,  by  James  C.  Kernald.  The  author  is  a  btdiever  in 
expansion,  and  explains  why.  A  characteristic  sentence  is  the  following: — “The 
future  of  the  reimblic  will  depend  on  the  characb-r  of  the  people,  not  on  the  extent 
or  character  of  the  land  we  possess.”  He  traces  the  events  of  the  pa.st  year  and 
shows  wlience  they  came  and  whither  they  tend,  lie  outlines  w’hat  seems  to  him  a 
true  colonial  policy.  He  is  convincing  in  argument  ami  his  work  is  timely.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  75  cents. 

Foi  r  Amkkican  .\aval  Hkroks,  by  Mabel  Borton  Heebe.  This  is  a  book  for 
young  people  and  describes  the  circumstances  of  the  birth,  childhood  and  rise  to 
great ne.ss  in  .service  of  Paul  Jones,  Oliver  H.  Ferry,  Admiral  Farragut  and  Admiral 
Dewey.  There  is  an  introduction  by  .lames  Baldwin.  'I'he  book  is  well  adapted  to 
the  pur]>o.ses  of  supplementary  reading  in  the  schools,  and  is  interesting  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  reader.  Cloth.  Illu.strated.  Chicago:  'I'he  Werner  School  Book  Company ;  50 
cents. 

American'  Inoians,  by  Fretlerick  Starr.  This  is  one  of  a  .series  of  useful  and 
interesting  books  called  Kthno-Geograjihical  Readers.  'I'he  main  facts  about  the 
.\merican  Indians,  including  their  homes,  habits,  food,  money,  imidements,  etc., 
art*  related  in  an  interesting  way.  We  ladieve  the  book  will  jirove  profitable  not  only 
to  young  readei's  but  to  adults  as  well,  informing  their  minds  and  enlarging  their 
syinjiathies  with  a  race  whose  experience  at  the  hands  of  their  white  neighbors  have 
often  been  very  bitter.  Boston:  1).  C.  Heath  &  Company;  45  cents. 

First  Lkssoss  in  Linear  Fersfective  is  a  series  of  plates,  with  accompany¬ 
ing  instructions,  intended  especially  for  tho.se  students  of  drawing  who  have  had 
little  or  no  instruction  in  geometry.  The  explanations  are  accordingly  minute  and 
elaborate.  'I'he  lessons  are  progressive.  'I'hey  furnish  a  simple  and  lucid  course 
for  beginners,  well  calculated  to  interest  them  in  the  subject  and  prepare  them  for 
more  advanced  studies.  'I'he  author  is  Frederic  R.  Honey,  Fh.  B.  'fhe  book  is 
])ublished  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

Orikntai.  Days,  by  Lucia  A.  I’almer.  'fliis  is  a  pleasing  volume  of  travel  by 
Mrs.  Falmer,  who  accompanied  her  husband  in  extensive  foreign  tours  collecting 
notes,  anecdotes,  historical  facts,  etc.,  on  the  way,  which  were  afterward  gathered 
together  for  the  edification  of  her  personal  friends,  and  proved  of  so  much  interest 
as  to  lead  to  their  publication  for  a  wider  reading.  'Fhe  author  is  sympathetic  and 
cultured  and  her  studies  and  ob-servations  are  suggestive  and  illuminating.  'Fhe 
publishers  have  done  their  part  well  in  making  an  attractive  volume.  It  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  book,  profitable  to  the  reader  and  enlarging  one’s  view  of  the  varied  and  con- 
ti'asting  conditions  of  humanity.  New  York:  Baker  & 'Faylor;  $2. 

Lectures  on  the  Evoli  tion  ok  Plants,  by  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell, 
Fh.  D.  The  author  jiresents  in  an  untechnical  manner  the  more  important  facts 
bearing  upon  the  evolution  of  jJant  forms.  The  originality  of  his  work  consists  in 
his  attempt  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  development  of  the  plant  kingdom 
from  an  evolutionary  standpoint.  Most  of  the  drawings  were  made  by  the  author 
himself,  from  nature.  The  book  shows  the  pathway  from  technical  botany  to  the 
wider  field  of  general  zoblogy  and  biology.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  helpful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  science.  New  York:  'Fhe  M.icmillan  Company;  $1.26. 
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EDUCATION. 


[May, 


What  Shall  our  Boys  Do  for  a  Living?  by  Charles  F.  Wingate.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  most  practical  one  in  many  households,  and  the  inquiring  parent  or  teacher 
will  find  a  broad  range  of  suggestion  in  the  volume  btdore  us.  The  autlior  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  frank  and  win-sorae  in  his  style  of  thinking  and  writing  and  makes  suggestions 
that  will  be  worth  dollars  to  thousands  of  young  people.  We  would  like  to  .see  his 
book  in  the  hands  of  all  parents  who.se  boys  are  beginning  to  look  out  over  the  edge 
of  the  home  nest,  preparatory  to  flight  into  the  alluring  and  dangerous  fields  of  inde- 
jiendent  living.  We  think  it  w’ould  save  many  distressing  disasters  and  ruined  lives. 
Tlie  book  is  healthful  and  sound  throughout,  and  deserves  an  extensive  circulation. 
>«ew  York:  The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company ;  •'$1. 

Naturk  Study  in  Elementary  Schools:  First  Reader.  By  Lucy  Langdon 
Williams  Wilson,  I’h.  1).  The  original  matter  of  these  lessons  was  prepared  with 
the  idea  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  little  children  such  selections  as  should 
have  for  their  minds  the  same  interest  and  influence  that  really  good  books  and 
magazines  have  for  older  pt*ople.  It  is  also  intended  that  each  leeson  shall  be  pre¬ 
faced  by  an  actual  nature  lesson  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Apt  sugges¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  the  plan  are  made  by  the  author  and  her  book  will  be  of  real 
service  in  helping  the  younger  pupils  to  grasp  the  leading  facts  and  laws  of  nature. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  35  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

In  the  May  Century  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  writes  engagingly  of  the  Cowden  Clarkes 
and  the  famous  authors  and  musicians  they  knew  tn  the  early  part  of  the  present 

century. - Tht  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  part  iV.  of  Mr.  William  James’  Talks  to 

Teachers  on  Psychology.  The  same  magazine  t  as  some  signiflcant  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem,  by  iienrv  W.  Farnam. - Scribner’s 

Magazine  has  secur'd  from  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  the  military  governor  of 
Santiago,  the  first  ofBcial  account  of  the  great  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in 

that  province. - LippinrotVs  Magazine  has  an  able  review  oi  the  Phlliiipine  question 

by  John  Foster  Kirk;  also  an  instructive  paper  on  the  American  fondness  for  “  Move¬ 
ments,”  by  Kdward  Leigh  Fell. - A  striking  article,  calculated  to  overturn  many  long 

accepted  scientific  theories,  is  contributed  to  McClure’s  Magazine  by  Ray  Staniiaru 
Baker,  under  the  title  The  Origin  of  the  Sun  and  Planets.  lie  describes  the  results  of 
“  Dr.  See’s  New  Law,”  whereby  the  obi  Nebula  Hypothesis  is  set  aside  and  the  attempt 
is  made  to  show  that  the  Sun  and  the  planets  were  originally  in  an  intensely  cold  con¬ 
dition,  all  their  changes  being  account'  d  for  by  their  slow  contraction. - Harper’s 

Magazine  for  May  gives  os  a  spicy  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
correspondents  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  during  the  late  war,  from  the  pen  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  —  Prarson’t  .Wiyaeine  presents  a  pleasing  aiipearance  and  gains  in  the 
popular  favor.  It  is  hamlsoineiy  iilustrated-  The  May  number  contains  an  article  ex¬ 
plaining  wireless  telegraphy,  by  Tesla. - We  have  received  Number  1,  of  volume  I.,  of 

Bird  Lore,  a  magazine  devoted  to  bird  stmly,  published  by  the  Macmillans,  of  New 
York.  It  will  be  a  great  help  and  Inspiration  to  bird  clubs  and  individual  bird  lovers 
throughout  the  country. 


